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14+1+1+1...=? 


it’s simple 
arithmetic 


Not hard at all. Won't each one of 
you fry It? Send in a small con- 
tribution—just a dollar, or half if 
that is all you can spare. That's all. 
It is just as simple as that! 


but it will 
solve a big 
problem 


Through your generous help we 
have managed to keep going right 
through the summer. And we are 
sure you will agree that some of 
those summer issues were among 
our most informative. Now autumn 
is upon us and a hard year ahead. 
Hysteria is increasingly sweeping the 
country. Red herrings have become 
the guides to our domestic and 
foreign policies. They must be ex- 
posed! 


If America is to live in a world at 

* peace, an honest effort must be 
made to understand the crucial is- 
sues of the day. Most crucial is the 
problem of American-Soviat rela- 
tions. We try to help illuminate this 
problem by giving expert, authentic 
and truthful information about the 
USSR. But we can continue to do 
this only with your support. 


swon’t you 
send your 
contribution 


NOW? 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Here is my contribution of $............-- 
Name 

Address 

City 











Zone State 


















SPECIAL OFFER 


By arrangement with the American- 
Soviet Medical Society, readers of 
Soviet Russia Today may now pur- 
chase a first edition of Dr. Henry E. 
Sigerist’s “Medicine and Health in 
the Soviet Union.” 


SPECIALLY BOUND, AND AUTOGRAPHED 


BY DR. SIGFRIST 


ONLY $4.00 TO SRT READERS 
(Originally $5.00) 


A comprehensive and up-to-date authoritative study of 


Soviet medical advance during and since World War Il. 


—Dr. John A. Kingsbury 


The most complete and detailed picture of current Soviet medi- 
cal practice together with a full study of the whole history of 
medicine and health protection in the Soviet Union, including 
significant new material on Soviet wartime medicine. Of en- 
grossing interest to professional and layman alike. 


MEDICINE AND HEALTH 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 


by the world’s foremost authority on medical history 
HENRY E. SIGERIST, M.D. 


ORDER THROUGH 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16 
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alternate S R T 


BOOK CLUB 
SELECTIONS 


These outstanding books are offered to you at a discount 


RUSSIA—THE GIANT 
THAT CAME LAST 
Joshua Kunitz 


A new kind of history that- gives an 
understanding of Russia today. 
CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $2.0 

Non-members $3.50 


EUROPEAN CROSSROAD 


Ilya Ehrenburg 


The well-known Soviet writer and journalist 
describes his observations during a postwar 
ae | Sveus Romania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
’ slavia, Albania, Czechoslovakia. 
CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $1.50 
Non-members $2.00 


BASES & EMPIRE 


George Marion 


The case —o- the Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan; the facts about Ameri- 
can expansion behind the war hysteria. An 
excellent factual record. 
CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $2.00 
. Non-members $3.00 


BEST SHORT STORIES 


of Maxim Gorky 


A collection of fifteen stories of the great 
Russian writer, including several retransla- 
tions of some early ones that Gorky himself 
had revised. 
CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $2.00 
Non-members $2.75 


special offer 
With every two of the above books purchased 
you will receive absolutely free 


COMRADE FOREST 
Michael Leigh 


The obsorbing novel of a Soviet guerrilla band 4 an English author who under- 


stands the people so well that one would think 


was written by a Russian. 








Any of the above books may be selected on joining the Club, or members may 
substitute one for the regular selection. See our back cover for defalils. 








SRT BOOK CLUB, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16 
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— of the Public Affairs Information ~ 
TVICE 


FROM ARGENTINA 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

May I say a word about how I feel that it 
is a shame to civilization how the money- 
junkers are doing their utmost to propagate 
bad feelings toward the USSR, and forget to 
mention how Russia saved humanity and even 
civilization a few years ago. A wise man was he 
who once said that “public opinion has a very 
short memory.” But what an unpardonable deed 
of unkindness it is, and worse still when it is 
plain that this is done for the benefit of the 
German, and all other Nazis. 

But it has been said also that God has His 
secret ways of leading the world along, and I 
believe that a turn will happen to USA's policies 
before long, and that humanity may yet be 
saved from the criminality of War. 

May it be that Mr. Henry Wallace shall be 
your next president and save the world for De- 
mocracy and Peace and Prosperity. 

Evan Robert Williams. 
Chubut, Argentina 


FOR A PEACEFUL EARTH 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I believe that if we are to live peacefully in 
this world, there must be a real, honest under- 
standing between the two powers, Russia and 
the United States. 

By reading your magazine during the last 
seven or eight years, I believe that by publish- 
ing Soviet Russia Today, you are doing an ex- 
cellent work for a real understanding between 
the people of Russia and the United States. And 
as I believe that this kind of work is more 
necessary than ever before, it gives me great 
pleasure to enclose herewith my contribution. 
For I believe that people need to know that 
real friendship and understanding between the 
two big nations will provide a peaceful earth 
for our children. 

Demetrio P. Kyriakis. 
Nogales, Arizona E 


A PRAIRIE TREAT 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I live out in the country here on our Cana- 
dian prairies forty miles from the nearest news- 
stands of Saskatoon. Occasionally I have picked 
up a copy of Soviet Russia Today and what a 
treat, to read’ some straightforward, honest ac- 
counts of what has and is happening in various 
parts of Europe and Asia. For just one example 
compare “First. Report from North Korea,” by 
Anna Louise Strong, October °47, with what 
we are hearing daily on the radio at present 
concerning Korea! 

Mrs. C. Pearl Thompson. 
Hanley, Sask., Canada 


PERFECT ANTIDOTE 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

May I seize this opportunity to commend you 
upon your excellent editing of Soviet Russia 
Today and untiring work in striving for a better 
relationship between the USA and the USSR, 
the most critical problem of the world today. 
SRT has proven a perfect antidote for the hys- 
terical presentation of the need for a “Holy 
War“ against the USSR which consumes much 
too much space in our irresponsible press. 

August N. Maurin. 
Coraopolis, Pa. 





A NEW DEAL DEMOCRAT 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I enjoyed your magazine very much. It’s 
great! All of America needs it as well as I. 
Being a New Deal Democrat I can appreciate 
your effort toward the great cause of peace for 
which you and your staff are working. Please 


continue. 
W. E. Skinner. 
Beaumont, Tex. 


BOOK CLUB INVALUABLE 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

Since I have been giving courses in Russian 
literature, I have found Soviet Russia Today 
more indispensable than ever. Your book re- 
views are a reliable guide to the latest literary 
publications. The books you offer SRT Book 
Club members are all invaluable and often 
hard to get. 

' Agnes Jacques. 
Chicago, Ill. 


A SOLDIER IN THE FIGHT 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

A kept press and its hirelings have foisted 
an idea upon the people and most people are so 
devoid of information to the contrary that they 
either believe or doubt. 

Informed people know a lie when they see 
it—or smell it. SRT alone is not sufficient to 
offset the Great Lie, but it is a great soldier in 
the fight and it provides intelligence that no 
other publication in our country does. It is 
worthy of the support of every true progressive. 

heodore R. Mahaffey. 
El Centro, Calif. 


MEETING THE ISSUES 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I wish to add my voice to the praise—some 
of which has appeared in your readers’ column 
—of the strategically indispensable service that 
SRT is rendering in so completely meeting all 
the issues that are so hotly under controversy 
concerning the Soviet Union. How unfortunate 
that it is not read as a rule by those who most 


need it! 
Howard Koehl. 
Covina, Calif. 


WHERE ARE WE HEADED? 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

We are not only disturbed but alarmed 
about our foreign policies. With the blind 
leading the blind, it looks as though we were 
headed for the ditch of atomic annihilation. 
Surely nobler counsels must prevail. 

Henry F. Huse. 


Springvale, Maine 


DOING NEEDED WORK 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

Please enter my subscription to Soviet Russia 
Today. It is an intelligent magazine, doing a 
desperately needed work in helping Americans 
to understand Soviet Russia. I hope your circu- 


lation grows. 
Catherine W. Lewis. 
Altadena, Calif. 








—— Review 
and Comment—— 


Hysteria Endangers Peace 


Wx THE PEACE OF THE WORLD AT STAKE, WITH THE FUTURE 
security and happiness of our children and all humanity 
in the balance, the times cry out for statesmanship of the 
highest order on the part of those who guide our country’s 
policies. And on the American people as a whole lies the 
solemn obligation to use every means still open to them to 
exert their democratic rights and responsibilities as citizens 
and insist that our blundering, plunging drive toward war 
be checked, and our course be set toward peaceful settlement. 

It is a time for sobriety, for wisdom, for clear perspective 
and long view, for courageous and determined action. 

Every nerve and sinew of our country should be strained 
to create the conditions for success in the vital talks now 
going on in Moscow which may well be the determining 
factor in tipping the scales for war or peace. For of all the 
problems that vex international relations today, none is more 
decisive for the future pattern of the world than that of 
Germany. Here is the basic American-Soviet clash. Its solution 
will determine whether or not we shall consolidate the victory 
over fascism and realize its fruits—or repudiate our war aims, 
betray the millions who died for them, and give to the fascists 
and Municheers in World War III the chance they lost in 
World War II to line up the West against the East—this time 
in an annihilating atomic war. 

In this issue of the magazine we are publishing several 
articles on the situation in Berlin and in Germany as a whole 
which provide background for an understanding of the issues 
involved, and point the way for a solution based on the 
honoring of the Yalta and Potsdam agreements through 
setting up a unified, democratic German state, on a basis 
that would eliminate all possibility of its ever again waging 
an aggressive war. Since the Moscow talks are still continuing 
as we are going to press and being conducted in secrecy, it 
would be premature to speculate on their outcome. But we 
wish to call attention in the strongest terms to the efforts in 
many quarters to doom them to failure and lay the blame 
for this on the Soviet Union. 

There is still time to save the peace. But the time we have 
is being recklessly squandered by those who are out to destroy 
the very fabric of our democratic institutions, to give aid and 
comfort to the enemies of mankind, to encourage the aggres- 
sive, reactionary, racist and fascist forces we have fought two 
world wars to defeat, to wreck the peace. 

The sanity and wisdom needed to save democracy and 
peace, to rescue humanity from the barbarism into which 
war would plunge it, are being assaulted by a frenzied hys- 
teria of unparalleled red-baiting, irresponsible smearing of 
innocent people, spy scares, arrests, attacks on democratic 
liberties, and the utilization of the private frustrations and 
emotional difficulties of a few unfortunate individuals to 
create international incidents. These wild and dangerous 
follies scream from, the headlines and fill the pages of our 
press, confusing and poisoning the minds of our - people, 
crowding out all sober consideration of the real issues that 
confront our country and the world today. 

The appalling antics of the Committee on Un-American 


Activities, a logical development of our official cold war 


and containment of communism policy, are now boomerang- 
ing against the administration. They are designed not only to 





turn the cold war into a shooting war, to turn a friendly ally 
into an enemy, to hound communists out of our national 
life. They are directed against all democratic elements in our 
country, toward blackening the memory of President Roose- 
velt and the New Deal and all the progressive gains it accom- 
plished; and are now being used as part of the election cam- 
paign in an attempt to discredit not only Wallace, but Presi- 
dent Truman himself. 

The mystery thriller, cloak and dagger sensations which 
the Thomas Committee is now serving up to the public were 
all available to the FBI three years ago, and were sifted by 


‘a New York Grand Jury in hearings that continued for thir- 


teen months. No evidence was found to warrant indictments 
against any of the people implicated by the “blonde spy 
queen.” The releasing of this material to the Thomas com- 
mittee, the smearing of the reputations of countless individ- 
uals thus accused before the public without due process of 
law, is against all American tradition, and violates the very 
basis of American jurisprudence, designed to protect the 
innocent until found guilty. 

President Truman was compelled to issue a blast against 
the Congressional investigatiéns. In a press conference on 
August 5, he characterized the Capitol Hill hearings as “sim- 
ply a red herring to keep Congress from doing what it ought 
to do.” In a prepared statement for the press, the President 
declared that the information disclosed had been found insuf- 
ficient by the Federal Grand Jury to justify indictment and 
went on: 

The public hearings now under way are serving no useful pur- 
pose. On the contrary, they are doing irreparablé harm to certain 


persons, seriously impairing the morale of Federal employees, and 
undermining public confidence in the Government. 


But the Administration itself set the stage for the unsavory 
melodrama, with the Truman-Marshall doctrine, the cold war 
policy, the loyalty order, the Attorney General’s subversive 
list, the arrest of the twelve Communist Party leaders on 
unfounded charges of advocating violent overthrow of the 
government, and all the efforts to brand as subversive those 
who advocate a policy of friendly relations with the USSR. 


Who Are the Real Foreign Agents? 


T IS A TRAVESTY INDEED THAT IT IS NOW POSSIBLE TO PRESENT 
I: treasonous, legitimate and open efforts to aid the Soviet 
Union during the war and to help restore some of the colossal 
damage she suffered in our common cause and to continue 
our cooperation in the peace. Friendship and cooperation with 
the Soviet Union have never brought anything but benefit to 
our country. The Soviet Union has never been guilty of any 
aggression against us and does not and could not have any 
aggressive designs. Maintenance of peace and _ collective 
security is and always has been the prime motivation of her 
foreign policy. Her peaceful aims are not accidental, nor 
are they due alone to her immense sacrifices during the wat 
and her need for a long period of peaceful reconstruction. 
They are an integral part of Soviet Socialism. No group 
within the USSR stands to gain from war, none can profit 
from armaments or war preparations. Only peace will permit 
the full realization of their goal of an abundant life for all 
their people. 

How then can support for the Soviet Union in her policy 
of peace be subversive of our own country’s interests? Military 
preparations, imperialist expansion, war itself can benefit only 
certain groups in our country, never our people as a whole, 
nor our true national interests. Those who support a policy 
of peace with the Soviet Union can be said to serve the inter- 
ests of a foreign power only if peace is held foreign to the 
interests of our people. 


Twice in a generation Germany has been our mortal 
enemy. Do we see today any effort to expose and prosecute 
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those who gave aid and comfort to Germany and the things 
she represented? Is there any effort to smear those people who 
sabotaged the war effort; those who held back the opening 
of the Second Front which would have ended the war more 
quickly; monopolies like Standard Oil of New Jersey, who 
maintained in concealed forms their connections with the 
giant cartels that powered the German war machine; those 
who sought a negotiated peace; and those who all through 
the war never considered Germany and Japan our real ene- 
mies but thought that we were fighting the wrong war and 
that instead we should have been fighting by the side of 
Germany and Japan against the Soviet Union? 

And who are we supporting throughout the world? Among 
them are many who collaborated with Germany in Europe and 
with Japan in the Far East. Who are we aiding in Greece? 
Not those who were our friends and fought our enemies, 
but those who imprison and murder our wartime allies. Who 
in Turkey? The corrupt government whose “neutrality” 
served Germany’s wartime needs by furnishing valuable 
chrome ore, and let German warships through the Straits to 
fight our ally. Who in China? In Korea? In Indonesia? In 
Palestine? We are supporting the reactionaries, fascists, col- 
laborationists, defunct monarchists, everywhere in the world, 
while we wage war against those who were our best allies. 
Are we bringing to punishment those who were responsible 
for German aggression against us—the big German Nazis 
and cartelists, people like Stinnes and Krupp and the heads 
of I. G. Farben? No—we are exonerating them, we are 
putting men like these in charge of the revived industries of 
the Ruhr. And what of the foreign powers themselves that 
were our enemies? We are restoring Western Germany as a 
new base for aggression, as the center of the whole Marshall 
Plan structure. We are rebuilding Japan as the new workshop 
of the east. 


Sanity Must Prevail . 


W: BELIEVE THE INSTINCTS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE 
strong enough to withstand the present assault upon their 
sanity, and that they will refuse to be stampeded into the 
madness of war. Europe is watching us with amazement and 
alarm, and there is a mounting chorus of protest rising 
throughout our country. Henry A. Wallace, Presidential Can- 
didate of the Progressive Party, issued a statement on August 
g attacking the “spy” hearings. He declared that while Presi- 
dent Truman’s ‘attack on the hearings was gratifying, the 
Administration could not avoid responsibility for the whole 
pattern of terror and fear-making which have developed since 
the death of Roosevelt, as an integral part of the bankrupt 
bi-partisan foreign policy. He declared: 


The current unsupported allegations of giving information to an 
ally during time of war should be examined in the light of known 
evidence and the failure of the Administration to seek the prose- 
cution of those who aided Hitler Germany. 


In a radio address on August 12, Mr. Wallace said: 


Beware of the men who cry “communism.’ They have attached 
the word to the principles and policies which flow from the teach- 
ings of Jesus and from our own Jefferson and Lincoln and Franklin 
Roosevelt. . . . 

Today Republicans and reactionary Democrats, for campaign 
purposes, are doing their best to drag the name of Franklin Roose- 
velt through the mud. They try to prove that New Dealers gave 
secrets to Russia while the war was still on. If any of the accused 
committed illegal acts they would have been indicted by the Fed- 
cral Grand Jury which heard the same stories. But the purpose of 
the Un-American Committee is not to protect America, but to be- 
smirch the memory of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt and Harry Hopkins unquestionably gave a great deal 
0: information to Russia. But I say they didn’t sin. I say that by 
helping Russia as much as they could, even against the opposition 
o: certain branches of the armed services, they saved hundreds of 
thousands of American lives and prepared the way for a Roose- 


sy peace which would have prevented the possibility of World 
Var III, 


Thanks to Roosevelt and Hopkins, we did help Russia mightily, 
even though we did not share with our Eastern war ally even a 
small fraction as much as we.shared with Britain. What fantastic 
foolishness that men should be branded today for helping in per- 
fectly legitimate ways an ally in time of war. These men who say 
they are concerned about our national defense, say nothing—and 
do nothing—about the billions of dollars worth of military supplies 
we are giving corrupt and tottering dictatorships and kings. 


While the New York Times has certainly contributed its 
share to the headline hysteria, even its none-too-squeamish 
editorial stomach was turned by the “spy” hearings. An 
August 4 editorial said in part: 


If there is one thing above all others in our American way of 
life in which most thoughtful citizens take pride and in which 
they firmly belieye, it is in the principle of civil rights enunciated 
in the first ten amendments to our Constitution. . . . They make 
up what is popwlarly called our Bill of Rights. Among these are 
a guarantee agaist. being called to answer for an infamous crime 
except upon Grand Jury indictment, a promise of open trial by a 
jury of one’s peérs, the right to confront one’s accusers in open 
court after havitig been previously informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusations. We do not believe these fundamental 
rights are being observed today in Washington by the Congressional 
Committees inves{gating Communism in the United States. ... We 
have a precious feritage in this country of protection of the inno- 
cent against false! accusations, of a fair trial even for the guilty. 


What price a feW headlines if those rights are compromised or vio- 
lated? 


On August 9, the New York Post published an editorial 
containing the following comments: 


Public revulsion at being fed mysterious—and phoney—spy 
scares has driven one Congressional hearing underground, but it has 
not yet produced a single constructive action to combat the real 
enemies of democracy. . . 

In each case, our major foreign policy effort has been to foster, 
prop up and advance the most reactionary and anti-democratic gov- 
ernments known to the present era . . . while crying that we are 
acting to save democracy! 

But if we are saving democracy in Turkey, Greece or China, 
where are the democrats? In Greece, they lie underground, or in 
the gutters where they were shot down by the iron police of the 
police state, or in the concentration camps for political prisoners. 
In China, there is no trace of democratic society or function within 
the areas administered by the Chiang Kai-shek regime; nor is 
freedom and liberty alive in Turkey, though our resources flow 
into the border lands. . 

On the only occasion we made an all-out effort to solve an in- 
ternational problem within the United Nations framework, we 
achieved a solution and an agreement—one in which Russia and 
the United States properly shared the credit. This was in the 
partition decision on Palestine. 

Having achieved it, we immediately devoted our efforts to sabo- 
tage it; we failed to seek the means of helping the United Nations 
assume and enforce its sovereignty: we are as far from setting up 
a United Nations force as we were when partition was first an- 
nounced. Why? We excused ourselves on the ground that Russia, 
too, might participate, though we had formed an entire policy on 
the ground that Russia. would not participate in ANY agree- 
ments. ... 

We shall not achieve democracy, or world peace, or a secure 
world for the people in any area of it . . . by talking democracy 
and building fascism. 


Moscow Asks US-USSR Collaboration 


= Soviet UNION TOOK THE OCCASION OF THE THIRD ANNI- 


versary of her entry into the Pacific War, occurring during 
the Moscow negotiations on Germany, to stress the need for 
continuing American-Soviet friendship. 

A Moscow radio broadcast on August 10 noted that the 
“fighting friendship and partnership” of the United States 
and the USSR had made possible the victory over Japan,’ 
and continued: 


This historic truth has the most profound bearing on the present 
day. From it, the people of the Soviet Union and the United States 
can draw the important conclusion that collaboration between their 
two countries is just as essential today as it was during the war; 
that just as it was collaboration of the great powers that made 
possible complete victory over the aggressive forces of fascism and 
militarism, so collaboration can assure a stable and lasting peace 
at present. 











While adopting a markedly conciliatory attitude toward 
the United States, the commentator assailed those reactionary 
circles in America bent on undermining collaboration with 
the Soviet Union and sowing enmity and hatred for the 
Soviet Union among the American people. These groups, 
the broadcast said, were distorting the history of the war 
and doing their best to minimize the role of the Soviet army. 
They were also attempting to restore Japan’s war potential. 
The policy of these groups, the broadcast said, is equally 
harmful to the interests of both the Soviet and the American 


people. a 


Peace Platform of Progressive Party 


er AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE FORTUNATE INDEED TO HAVE AT 
this time a rallying point for the forces of peace such as is 
represented by the Progressive Party. The founding conven- 
tion of the party, which adopted a platform, and nominated 
as its candidates for President and Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace and Glen Taylor, was a powerful gathering of the 
country’s progressive forces, and marks a new turning point 
in our country’s history. The slanderous distortions of the 
press reports were a measure of the fear this new, exuberant, 
inspiring and growing party has generated in reactionary 
circles. 

The Progressive Party grappled realistically with domestic 
and foreign policies. The section of its Peace Plank dealing 
with American-Soviet relations read as follows: 


American-Soviet Agreement: Henry Wallace in his open letter 
suggested, and Premier Stalin in his reply accepted, a basis for 
sincere peace discussions. The exchange showed that specific areas 
of agreement can be found if the principles of non-interference 
in the internal affairs of other nations and acceptance of the right 
of peoples to choose their own form of government and economic 
system are mutually respected. 

The Progressive Party therefore demands negotiation and dis- 
cussion with the Soviet Union to find areas of agreement to win 
the peace. > 

The Progressive Party believes that enduring peace among the 
peoples of the world community is possible only through world 
law. Continued anarchy among nations in the atomic age threatens 
our civilization and humanity itself with annihilation. The only 
ultimate alternative to war is the abandonment of the principle 
of the coercion of sovereignties by sovereignties and the adoption of 
the principle of the just enforcement upon individuals of a world 
federal legislature with limited but adequate powers to safeguard 
the common defense and the general welfare of all mankind. 

Such a structure of peace through government can be evolved by 
making of the United Nations an effective agency of cooperation 
among nations. This can be done by restoring the unity of the 
Great Powers as they work together for common purposes. Since 
the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, this principle has been be- 
trayed to a degree which not only paralyzes the United Nations 
but threatens the world with another war in which there can be 
no victors and few survivors. Beyond an effective United Nations 
lies the further possibility of genuine world government. 

Responsibility for ending the tragic prospect of war is a joint re- 
sponsibility of the Soviet Union and the United States. We hope 
for more political liberty and economic democracy throughout the 
world. We believe that war between East and West will mean 
fascism and death for all. We insist that peace is the prerequisite 
of survival. 

We believe with Henry Wallace that “there is no misunderstand- 
ing or difficulty between the USA and the USSR which can be 
settled by force or fear and there is no difference which cannot be 
settled by peaceful, hopeful negotiation. There is no American 
principle or public interest, and there is no Russian principle or 
public interest, which would have to -be sacrificed to end the cold 
war and open up the Century of Peace which the Century of the 
Common Man demands.” 

We denounce anti-Soviet hysteria as a mask for monopoly, mili- 
tarism, and reaction. We demand that a new leadership of the 
peace-seeking people of our nation—which has vastly greater re- 
sponsibility for peace than Russia because it has vastly greater power 
for war—undertake in good faith and carry to an honorable con- 
clusion, without appeasement or sabre-rattling on either side, a 
determined effort to settle current controversies and enable men 
and women everywhere to look forward with confidence to the 
common task of building a creative and lasting peace for all the 
world. 





Following this strong appeal for an American-Soviet peace 
settlement, the Progressive Party calls for repeal of the peace- 
time draft, rejection of Universal Military Training, a cessa- 
tion of the piling up of huge armament expenditures and 
other war mobilization measures, and the abandonment of 
military bases designed to encircle and intimidate other na- 
tions. It demands the repudiation of the Truman Doctrine 
and an end to military and economic intervention in support 
of reactionary and fascist regimes in China, Greece, Turkey, 
the Middle East and Latin America; and the severance by 
the United States of diplomatic and economic relations with 
Franco Spain. 

The Progressive Party pledges itself to work for the realiza- 
tion of Franklin Roosevelt’s ideal of the United Nations as a 
world family of nations, by defending its charter and seeking 
to prevent its transformation into the diplomatic or military 
instrument of any one power or group of powers. 

The Progressive Party calls for a repudiation of the Mar- 
shall Plan, and the establishment of a United Nations Recon- 
struction and Development Fund to promote international 
recovery by providing assistance to the needy nations of 
Europe, Africa and Asia, without political conditions, and 
with priorities to those people that suffered most from Axis 
aggression. 

The Progressive Party declares it will work through the 
United Nations for a world disarmament agreement to out- 
law the atomic bomb, bacteriological warfare and all other 
instruments of mass destruction; to destroy existing stockpiles 
of atomic bombs and to establish United Nations controls, 
including inspection over the production of atomic energy, 
and to reduce conventional armaments drastically in accord- 
ance with resolutions already passed by the UN General 
Assembly. 

On the seitlement with Germany and Japan, the Peace 
Plank reads: 


The Progressive Party calls for cooperation with our wartime 
allies to conclude peace treaties promptly with a unified Ger- 
many and with Japan. The essentials for a German settlement 
are denazification and democratization, punishment of war crimi- 
nals, land reform, decartelization, nationalization of heavy indus- 
try, Big Four control of the Ruhr, reparations to the victims of 
Nazi aggression, and definitive recognition of the Oder-Neisse line 
as the Western boundary of Poland. On this basis we advocate 
the’ speedy conclusion of a peace treaty and a simultaneous with- 
drawal of all occupation troops. Similar principles should govern 
a settlement with Japan. ; 


On the question of Israel, the Progressive Party demands 
immediate de jure recognition of the State of Israel, its ad- 
mission to the United Nations, an immediate presidential 
proclamation lifting the arms embargo in favor of the State 
of Israel, full support for the safeguarding of its independence 
and territorial integrity in accordance with the boundaries 
laid down in the UN General Assembly Resolution. It calls 
for generous financial support to Israel without political con- 
ditions, and for the provision of shipping and other facilities 
for Jewish displaced persons who wish to emigrate to Israel, 
and opposes any interference with Israel’s sovereign right to 
control its immigration policy. It appeals to Arab workers, 
farmers and small merchants to accept the UN decision for 
a Jewish and Arab state as in their best interests, and not to 
permit themselves to be used: as tools in a war against Israel 
on behalf of the British and American monopolies, who are 
enemies of both Arabs and Jews. 

The Progressive Party proclaims its support for the strug- 
gles of the people of Asia to achieve independence, calls for 
immediate withdrawal of American troops from China, and 
an end of financial and military aid to the Chiang Kai-shek 
dictatorship. It supports the Roosevelt idea of encouraging 
the creation of a democratic coalition government in China, 
and giving it large scale economic assistance. It calls for early 
joint withdrawal of occupation troops from Korea and up- 








holds the efforts of the Korean people to establish national 
unity and the kind of government they desire. It calls for the 
abolition of the colonial system in all its forms and action by 
the people of the United States in cooperation with other 
countries to realize the principle of self-determination for the 
peoples of all colonial areas. , 

On the question of displaced persons, the Progressive Party 
calls for the .repeal of the anti-Catholic, anti-Semitic Dis- 
placed Persons Act which permits the entry into the United 
States of fascists and collaborationists, and calls for the enact- 
ment of the kind of act which would open our doors to 
victims of fascist persecution. 

Such a platform deserves the support of all democratic 
and peace-loving Americans. If the United States were to 
follow these policies, the central problems of American-Soviet 
relations would be resolved, and world peace would be se- 
cured—a peace that would endure for many generations. 





The Case of the Soviet Teachers 


VER SINCE THE END OF THE WAR, MANY THOUSANDS OF SOVIET 
Ii citizens have been held in displaced persons camps under 
American and British jurisdiction and repeated requests for 
5 their repatriation on the part of the Soviet Union have been 

refused. Many of these displaced persons are from the Soviet 
Baltic Republics. Many of them were guilty of treason and 
collaboration with the enemy, and by all rules of interna- 
tional justice should have been turned over to Soviet tribunals. 
Among them no doubt are elements who, while guilty of no 
y overt acts, do not wish to return to their homelands. Many 
, others wish to return to theis countries but have been denied 
this right. It is important to note that these camps have been 
largely in the hands of anti-Soviet and fascist elements who 
have been permitted the right of unrestricted propaganda and 


e actual organization of anti-Soviet groups while Soviet repre- 
sentatives have been denied access to them. 
Among the most tragic of these cases are a large number 
ne . . ° oe . 
“4 of children, mainly in the British zones, separated from their 
nt families in the wake of the German invasion. In dozens of 
ai- cases, their parents and relatives have been located in the 
Y Soviet Union, but all efforts of Soviet authorities to reunite 
- them with their families have been unavailing. 
ate While headlines on the tangled case of the Soviet teachers 
th- blazed from one end of the country to the other, a dispatch 
- by Michael Hoffman from Geneva on an inside page of the 
New York Times of August 13 went unnoticed. 
ids The dispatch dealt with questions relating to children 
ad- placed before the Economic and Social Council of the United 
‘ial Nations. The dispatch said that the Council’s social committee 
ate heard detailed Russian and Polish charges that the Western 
nce Powers were forcibly detaining children taken from Russia 
ries and Poland by the Germans, that the parents were known 
alls and desired the return of their children, but that the Western 
on- §§ Powers had prevented repatriation and had tolerated traitors 
ties in displaced persons camps. 
ael, The dispatch went on to say that a report of the operations 
r to of the International Refugee Organization on repatriation and 
efs, resettlement submitted to the Council by Carl Joachim Ham- 
for bro of Norway and Pierce Williams of the United States at 
t to the same session, substantiated these charges. The corre- 
rael spondent reported that a source high in the IRO had also 
are told him the charges were largely true. He continued: 
British authorities, this informant stated, are refusing repatriation 
rug: even in cases where the parents are known. He added that at a 
for secret meeting held in Geneva in May, during a session of the 


and organization’s preparatory commission, the British had: stated that 





under no circumstances would the British Government permit these 
children to return to Eastern Europe. These charges were confirmed 
privately by a high United States official. . . . 




















While the dispatch relates that the United States put pres- 
sure on the British to correct this situation, and that the Brit- 














ish joined in a resolution calling for a policy of uniting 
children with their parents and returning them to their coun- 
try of origin where nationality has been established beyond 
doubt, this is action long since overdue, and the whole matter 
has had little attention from the press. 

The case of these children would seem to be far more a 
matter of world concern than that of the Soviet teachers in 
America. Yet no international cause célebré has been devel- 
oped around it. It is quite clear that the Soviet school teachers’ 
case was a direct outgrowth of the hysteria generated: around 
the “spy” trials and has been blown up out of all relation to 
its importance simply as a part of the campaign to cast dis- 
credit on the Soviet Union, and heat up the cold war. We 
have been treated to the spectacle of the Thomas Committee 
serving subpoenas on the nationals of another country, of 
anti-Soviet groups being encouraged to muddy the diplomatic 
waters, of unwarranted habeas corpus writs being presented 
to Soviet officials at the behest of private organizations. 

It is quite clear that the Tolstoy Foundation is being made 
use of to further the ends of individuals whose main purpose 
is the overthrow of the Soviet Government. The honorary 
president of the foundation is ex-President Hoover, whose 
life long hostility to the Soviet Union is well known. 

Close to the Tolstoy Foundation are such people as Boris 
Brazol, who was prosecutor for the Tsarist Government in 
the Jewish “ritual murder” frame-up trial in Kiev in 1911, 
who brought the forged anti-Semitic “Protocols of Zion” to 
this country, and who has called for the overthrow of the 
Soviet Government and the hanging of Stalin in the Russian 
Whiteguard-fascist newspaper, Rossiya, published. in New 
York, which has taken a pro-Hitler and pro-Japanese stand. 
Brazol is associated with the lawyer Frederic Coudert, former 
attorney for the Tsarist Government, who is chief’ sponsor 
of the Tolstoy Foundation. Vladimir Zenzinov, who has fig- 
ured largely in the intrigues around the unfortunate Oksana 
Kosenkina, and who first took her to the Tolstoy Founda- 
tion Farm, was formerly an active member of the terrorist 
wing of the old Russian Social Revolutionary Party. He is a 
contributor to the Russian Socialist (Menshevik) Courier, 
which also calls for the overthrow of the Soviet Government, 
as does the Novoye Russkye Slovo, whose editor was likewise 
involved in the case. When Zenzinov went to the hospital 
to visit Kosenkina, he was accompanied by Isaac Don Levine, 
whose venomous anti-Soviet outpourings have often appeared 
in the Hearst press, and who is said to have been the ghost 
writer for the ex-Gestapo agent Jan Valtin. 

Working closely with the Tolstoy Foundation is the “Com- 
mon Cause,” an avowed anti-Soviet organization and sup- 
porter of the Mundt Bill. It is enough to read the roster of its 
members — which includes such people as Eugene Lyons, 
William Henry Chamberlin, Dr. George S. Counts, Arthur 
Bliss Lane, Dorothy Thompson, Clare Booth Luce, Louis 
Fischer—to understand its purposes. 

The attorney who represented “Common Cause” in getting 
a writ from Judge Dickstein in the attempt to get Kosenkina 
away from the jurisdiction of the Soviet Consulate, was fur- 
nished by William C. Breed. Mr. Breed was chairman for 
years of the New York Economic Council, a fascist-like or- 
ganization directed by the notorious Merwin K. Hart. 

Members of these organizations have openly boasted, ac- 
cording to a number of reports in the press, of running an 
underground organization which seeks to prevent Soviet 
citizens from returning to their country, and helps bring 
anti-Soviet DP’s to America. 

It is quite clear that these groups operate from no “humani- 
tarian” principles, but with the direct aim of trying to over- 
throw the Soviet Government, and that their existence, and 
their close connection with government agents, is a direct 
violation of the Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement, which forbids 

(Continued on page 25) 





1 MILLIONS of people in Britain 
and in other Western countries, the 
Berlin crisis came as a complete surprise. 
The breakdown of the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference last December, the meeting 
of the three Western Powers and the 
Benelux countries during the winter and 
the unilateral currency reform in the 
Western Zones of Germany had ll 
passed almost without public notice. 

There had, it is true, been desultory 
discussions on the Marshall Plan, and in 
Labor Party and trade union circles a 
certain amount of disquiet at the danger 
of the political strings attached to the 
plan. But the loyalty of the rank and file 
of the Labor movement, the trade unions 
and the Cooperatives to the Labor gov- 
ernment, which has been the dominat- 
ing factor in British politics since 1945, 
precluded any far-reaching discussions 
on the dangerous situation which was 
being allowed to develop. 

Then came the Russian measures to 
protect the East Zone of Germany from 
an influx of useless currency from the 
West. Almost before the public was 
aware of what was happening, they were 
treated to stories about the Russian 
blockade of Berlin and Tory ex-Foreign 
Minister Anthony Eden was making 
speeches in the German capital which, 
if they meant anything at all, meant that 
Britain was willing to fight if necessary 
for Berlin. 

A speech by General Donovan in 
Berlin, calling for sanctions against Rus- 
sia, coincided with the arrival of sixty 
United States super-fortresses and that 
particular weekend (July 18th) the Sun- 
day newspapers were filled with stories 
inspired from London and Washington 
to the effect that it might be necessary 
to “break the Russian blockade” by force. 
The following day, Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Daily Express carried a report that a 
task force of tanks and armored cars 
was arriving at Hamburg. 

It was a fortunate coincidence that on 
this very weekend a peace conference 
called in London by the Daily Worker 
secured support from the National Peace 
Council, from trade unions and other 
bodies who, up till then had been far 
removed from the Communists. 

All these events combined to show 
that the peace forces in Britain were 
much stronger than had appeared on the 
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surface. In fact, during the period when 
the demands for war were most vehe- 
ment, the British people as a whole had 
not taken the war danger seriously. 
When they did realize the danger, they 
began to swing into action. . 

The sudden deflation of the war bal- 
loon came a few days later when it be- 
came clear that France would certainly 
not fight for Berlin and that the Benelux 
countries were not ready to be drawn 
into a war alliance. 

The Russian offer to feed the whole of 
Berlin and their swift implementation of 
the pledge came as a complete anti- 
climax for propagandists who had been 
shouting about the “weapon of starva- 
tion” which the Russians were supposed 
to be using. 

The most dangerous element in the 
situation, however, was the evidence that 
the Western Powers had no consistent 
policy and were allowing themselves to 
blunder from crisis to crisis. It should 
have been clear from the very beginning 
that the deliberate policy of dividing 
Germany which has been pursued by the 
State Department, with Foreign Office 
backing, since the Moscow Conference 
of Foreign Ministers in the winter of 
1947, always held the danger of a clash. 

In my book “Russian Zone” I wrote 
in the last chapter (March 1947): 

A stark alternative faces all the occu- 
pying powers; either help the German 
nation to its feet, enlisting the progres- 
sive forces for the rebuilding of a free, 
peaceful country, or hold down a re- 
bellious people by force in circumstances 
which would restore to authority the na- 
tionalist reactionary forces which created 
the Nazi regime. 

The danger was there for all to see 
and yet the Western Powers insisted on 
taking action which everyone knew 
would force the Russians to take counter 
measures. 

When I was in Berlin in the weekend 






BERLIN CRISIS 


after the issue of the new Western mark 
I said to an American official: “It is 
sheer economic nonsense to allow two 
separate currencies to be circulated in a 
single city.” 

He replied: “Of course it’s economic 
nonsense, but economic nonsense _be- 
comes political reality in this crazy city.” 

That is what happened in Berlin. The 
Western allies took action which they 
must have known defied every economic 
principle. When without warning they 
issued their new marks in the West, it 
must have been obvious that the Rus- 
sians would take measures to protect the 
Eastern Zone from the flood of money 
which had formerly been legal in either 
zone and which has now become discre- 
dited in the West. These measures ex- 
plained the first Russian barriers on 
transport to and from the city. When 
the Western Powers first announced 
their separate currency reform, they 
said that Berlin would not be included. 
The Russians declared that since Berlin 
was economically part of the Russian 
Zone, all sectors of Berlin would be in- 
cluded in the Eastern currency reform. 

Again, the British and the Americans 
must have realized that Berlin could not 
continue to use a currency disowned in 
both East and West and that therefore 
the Russians would inevitably include 
it in their currency area. Yet no sooner 
had the Russians adopted this policy 
than the policy of excluding Berlin from 
the Westmark was reversed and West- 
ern currency was brought to the city. 

From that moment all the other de- 

velopments in the clash became inevit- 
able. The Russians said that to allow a 
different currency in the middle of their 
zone could only result in undermining 
the whole of their zonal economy. The 
Western Powers gave color to this ac- 
cusation when they gleefully issued .to 
press correspondents reports that the 
Westmark was selling at a _ heavy 
premium on the black market. American 
officials were gaily confessing that the 
Western sector shops would soon be 
flooded with United States goods, thus 
showing the Berliners the “superiority 
of the west.” When the Russians took 
measures to stop what would have been 
an attack on their economy, subsidized 
from Washington, everyone expressed 
hurt surprise! 
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Another point which has not been 
cons:ce.ed in the West is the adverse 
balance of trade which the Western sec- 
ors must always suffer. Berlin, like any 
other great capital, lives on its hinter- 
land. Although each Power has been 
responsible for feeding its particular sec- 
tor, all the foodstuffs have not come 
from the West. Vegetables, fruit and 
many other products have been supplied 
to the Western sectors by agreement 
from the farms in the Soviet Zone. 
Moreover, Berlin is a great industrial 
city and most of her trade is with the 
surrounding Soviet Zone. In 1947, the 
capital had an industrial output of 
2,000,000,000 marks but imports from 
the three Western Zones amounted to 
only 110,000,000 and exports to the West 
reached no more than 147,000,000. 

To maintain half the city in an arti- 
ficial vacuum is just as much an eco- 
omic impossibility as would be the 
continuance of the “airlift” for month 
after month, and presumably for year 
after year! 

The only way in which this artificial 
existence of the Western sectors could 
be continued would be if America were 
willing to provide for a continuous and 
increasing drain of dollars, for with ‘a 
currency operating in Berlin which the 
East Zone will not recognize, the ad- 
verse payment couid only be settled in 
dollars. 

The Western Powers, of course, soon 
realized that they were involved in “eco- 
nomic nonsense,” for very soon they 
issued an order that only 25 per cent 
of wages should be paid in the West 
Zone money. They offered no proposal 
to secure by agreement with the Rus- 
sians supplies cf East Zone currency. 
The factories in the Western sectors had 
to close down because they had no 
money to pay their workers and no 
means of buying raw materials. 

In the end, these economic factors 
will prove stronger than political propa- 
ganda. The Western Powers may insist 
on staying in Berlin for a time. If they 
do stay, with the Western “State” operat- 
ing from Frankfurt, they will find the 
maintenance of staffs of officials in Ber- 
lin a very expensive business, and of 
course the danger of more clashes would 
always be there. 

What is the position in the Russian 
Zone? First ‘it should be stressed that 
even though they knew the Americans 
had printed new currency for the West 
last autumn, the Russians continued 
discussions on Four Power currency 
tttorm through the winter. Western of- 
ficials confessed that the willingness of 
the Russians to compromise on every 
key point proved “quite embarrassing.” 
Although the Russians took the view 
that the separate decisions to set up a 
West German State had destroyed the 
basis of Four Power government of Ger- 
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many, they offered to continue these cur- 
rency talks right up to the moment 
when the West German money was in- 
troduced. 

In those discussions the Western 
Powers were in a position to enforce 
big concessions, for the East Zone had 
already carried through a major measure 
of reform by cancelling all the bank de- 
posits built up during the Hitler period. 
The new money in the Eastern Zone 
was real money, earned since the col- 
lapse of the Nazi regime. On an all-Ger- 
man basis this money would have had 
to be treated the same as the black 
market fortunes that were piled up in 
the West. ' 

When the Russians carried out their 
own reform, they took specific measures 






























One of the workers’ 
circles in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany 
preparing clothing 
for relief for the 
needy. 
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to give a special exchange rate to the 
working and middle classes who had 
put their money in the new nationalized 
banks. They also protected the capital- 
deposits of nationalized industries and 
gave special terms to the peasants who 
had received their holdings under the 
land reform. 

This currency reform has not resulted 
in unemployment, in contrast to the 
West, where the number of workless 
rose very swiftly. Moreover, the new 
currency will be the basis of a two- 
year economic plan for the Eastern 
Zone. Under the plan, German peace 
time industry and agriculture will en- 
sure by 1951 a living standard for the 
people equal to 1936. A specific limit 

(Continued on page 28) 


Factories and houses 
damaged by Allied 
air raids are being 
repaired. This shows 
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“It is our inflexible purpose to de- 
stroy German militarism and nazism 
and to insure that Germany will never 
again be able to disturb the peace of 
the world.” 


HESE WORDS are taken from the 

statement of the Yalta conference, 
signed on behalf of the United States by 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, and on 
behalf of the USSR by Premier Joseph 
V. Stalin. 

The chief aim of the peace-loving peo- 
ples today, and in the future, remains 
the creation of real and durable guar- 
antees against the repetition of German 
aggression. This was expressly pointed 
out in the declaration of the Warsaw 
conference of eight Foreign Ministers. 
And when Americans ask us for our 
point of view, our reply is simple and 
clear. The Soviet point of view is set 
forth in the Yalta statement and in the 
Potsdam Agreement on Germany. The 
Soviet point of view is expressed in the 
Warsaw Declaration. The Soviet point 


of view is that the constructive policy of - 


peace and security in Europe and 
throughout the world, formulated in 
these documents, must be implemented 
by effecting the genuine demilitarization 
and democratization of Germany. Pre- 
mier Stalin, replying to questions by the 
correspondent of the London Sunday 
Times, declared: “I think that the de- 


militarization and democratization of . 


Germany is one of the most important 
quarantees for the establishment of a 
solid and lasting peace.” 

That is why the policy of the USSR 
is to establish in Germany a united, 
peaceable, democratic state. The Potsdam 
Declaration regarded this as the aim of 
the occupation and Allied control of 
Germany. 

The policy of the Westerr occupation 
powers is one of partitioning and dis- 
membering Germany and of replacing 
the peace treaty by an “occupation sta- 
tute,” that will remain in force for an 
indefinite period. The London “recom- 
mendations” imposed on the German 
people, consummate the division of Ger- 
many into two parts by framing a “con- 
stitution” for Western Germany, and 
prescribe the fragmefitization of this 
“West German state” into tiny units 
brought together in a “federal” struc- 
ture. 

On the one hand, there is the policy 
of establishing a united, indivisible and 
democratic republic under which the 
rights of the individual Laender would 
be guaranteed, and, on the other hand, 
there is the policy of dismembering Ger- 
many, partitioning it off into tiny units 
of a “federation.” These are the two 
plans, the two policies. 

What were the main sources of Ger- 
man militarism? 

Firstly, the power of the mighty in- 


dustrial and financial monopolies, the 


power of Krupp and Thyssen, the ty- 
coons of I. G. Farben and Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke who fathered the policy of 
conquest and aggression. 

Secondly, the Prussian tradition, the 
heritage of Junkerdom and the bureau- 
cracy, which the Third Reich maintained 
and developed. | 

Lastly, the fact that the Prussian and 
German militarists, the monopolists and 
the Junkers exploited Germany’s age-old 
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partition and the age-old desire of her 
people to achieve unity within a single 
national state. 

Both Bismarck and Hitier took ad- 
vantage of this natural desire and di- 
rected it along the channels of militarism 
and aggression, in the interests of a hand- 
ful of capitalists and Junkers. 

What has taken place in the Western 
zones of Germany, and what is taking 
place there today in accordance with the 
London “recommendations,” evokes the 
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grave concern of the Soviet people and 
of the peoples of the whole world. For 
the policy pursued in the Western zones 
bids fair to produce new Bismarcks and 
even new Hitlers. 

To begin with, the industrial and 
financial monopolies in Western Ger- 
many have not been abolished. They 
have maintained power despite the pro- 
visions of the Yalta and the Potsdam 
agreements and the directives of the 
Control ‘Council. The very same concerns 
and trusts which were—and remain— 
the soul of German aggression, continue 
to exist. The only difference as compared 
to the days of the Kaiser and of Hitler 
is that today the American monopolies 
are the senior partners, and in fact the 
masters, of these German concerns. What 
is taking place is a merger of American 
and German monopolies, concerns and 
trusts, with the German industrial barons 
remaining in office. This policy of 
strengthening the monopoly structure of 
Germany’s economy is a policy of pre- 
serving the chief source of German ag- 
gression. 

Junkerdom, too, has been retained in 
Western Germany together with Junker 
land ownership. Reactionary Junkers hold 
political posts in the administration of 
Bizonia. Consequently, there exists in 
West Germany also the second key fac- . 
tor making for German aggression. 

The policy of dismembering Germany 
and of establishing a “federal” structure 
leads directly to the retention and even 
the further development of the third 
source of German aggression. The sys- 
tem of fifteen or so Laender, converted 
into “states” with their own constitu- 
tions, makes it all the easier to preserve 
intact the monopolies and Junkerdom, 
the seats of German reaction and mili- 
tarism. The political and economic life 
of Bavaria, for example, or of Rhine- 
Westphalia where the Junkers are pros- 
pering, is eloquent proof of this. Within 
the framework of a West German “fed- 
eration” the German monopolists, Junk- 
ers and militarists will be afforded every 
opportunity to resume the exploitation 
of the German peoples’ desire for na- 
tional unity. The experience of the past 
150 years, ever since the days of Napo- 
leon and his “Rhine Union,” goes to 
prove that it is impossible to crush the 
legitimate desire of the German people 
for national unity. But this desire can be 
directed along a false and criminal path, 
the path of nationalism, chauvinism and 
aggression. This is precisely what Bis- 
marck did. He built up an aggressive 
empire, because the German, people were 
deprived of the opportunity to build up 
a united democratic republic. 

To tear Germany asunder, to “federal- 
ize” her while maintaining the powerful 
monopolies, is tantamount to deliberately 
directing the national aspirations of the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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HE GERMANY of Kaiser Wilhelm 

was largely to blame for the outbreak 
of World War I. The rearmament of 
Germany in violation of the treaty of 
Versailles and the failure to stop her 
aggression, as advocated by the Soviet 
Union, was chiefly responsible for World 
War II. 

It is little more than three years since 
Nazi Germany capitulated under the 
combined blows of the Allies, yet today 
there is more irresponsible war talk and 
hysteria than at any time since the dawn 
of the century. 

Again it is a so-called “Berlin Crisis” 
that has shocked the world. This time it 
is not Germany itself that threatens war 
but the failure of former allies, including 
the United States and Russia, to reach 
agreement, which threatens catastrophe. 

It can hardly be said that Russia has 
been unwilling to talk peace. Not long 
ago in Moscow when the American Am- 
bassador said he was prepared to discuss 
differences, the Soviet Union immediately 
accepted and it was the United States 
that coldly refused. Later when a former 
Vice President of the United States wrote 
directly to Stalin, the latter replied im- 
mediately saying that he would accept 
the proposals outlined as a basis of peace 

talks. Yet the United States refused to 
take action. 

Finally, at the first opportunity, Stalin 
received the delegates of the Western 
powers in an effort to reach some equit- 
able agreement. It is obvious that settle- 


/ ment must be on the basis of all Ger- 


many, not just Berlin. In fact, as far 
as the blockade of Berlin is concerned, 
the Russians have a strong case. There 
was nothing in the Potsdam Agreement 
providing for a corridor from the West 
to Berlin. The Russians were well within 
their rights in insisting that they inspect 
Allied trains entering their zone. Yet it 
was the flat rejection of this inspection by 
England, France and the United States, 
together with the introduction of a new 
currency, which precipitated the crisis. 
It seems probable that if the situation 
were reversed and Berlin were in the 
heart of the American Zone, the United 
States would insist on inspection of all 
trains from the Soviet Zone. Further- 
more, the acts of the Western bloc in 
attempting to create a separate state and 
food Eerlin with a new currency resulted 
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Oxen used as draft 
animals in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. 


in an impossible situation. The Russian 
agitation for one unified Germany, po- 
litically and economically, is popular with 
the German people. The proposal of the 
United States to carve out a Western 
Germany is highly unpopular, both in 
Germany and throughout Europe. 

In London, in the summer of 1947, I 
met the brilliant young assistant editor 
of Reynolds News, Gordon Schaffer. He 
had spent some ten weeks in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany, going wherever he 
wanted, and talking freely with the peo- 
ple. What he actually saw and the data 
he secured he has set down in a book* 
which should now be read by all who 
are concerned with understanding Rus- 
sian policies, especially with relation to 
Germany, the central problem of -Amer- 
ican-Soviet relations. 

In view of the mass propaganda and 
hysteria in the United States, we are 
fortunate that this authoritative book on 
what the Russians have done in their 
zone is now available to Americans. 
Every American has a vital stake in this 
because, to support our German program 
in 1948 will cost over $15 for every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 
So we ought to be interested, even with- 
out the threat of a new and disastrous 
military adventure. For while today the 
immediate threat of war comes from 
American-Soviet differences, there is 
grave danger that, as Mr. Schaffer points 
out, present Allied policies in the West 





* Russian Zone of Germany, by Gordon Schaffer. 
SRT Publications Inc., New York, 1948. 192 pp. 
Regular price $2.50. See back page. 


will lead to a resurgence of an aggressive 
German nationalism. “A Germany di- 
vided between Allied occupying forces,” 
he writes, “or a Germany feeding on the 
disagreements between her conquerors 
and sullenly awaiting the day of revenge, 
would bring the shadow of World War 
III over the world.” Mr. Schaffer believes 
that the Allies can and must work to- 
gether for the rebuilding of a united, 
democratic Germany, and that “Russia 
has pointed some of the paths which 
must be trodden by the Allies if they 
are to succeed.” 

Mr. Schaffer describes the thorough 
methods used by the Russians in ousting 
the Nazis, the progress they have made 
in land reforms, the trade unions, the 
cooperative movement and in education. 
He does not overlook the faults of the 
Russians. He tells of one Russian who 
stole a motor cycle from a German. After 
complaint had been made, the German 
was allowed to examine all the motor 
cycles under Soviet control and succeeded 
in picking out his own. The Russian 
thief was punished. A Russian officer in 
explanation of some of the thefts *by his 
soldiers said, “Some of our men come 
from villages completely wiped out by 
Germans. Now if they are caught taking 
anything from the Germans, they get 
ten years. That’s pretty hard.” 

I was in the Russian Zone in Germany 
last September. What I saw backed up 
the conclusions of Schaffer. 

Berlin is a seething mass of intrigue. 
The conquerors tend to lord it over the 





Germans. The Russians are much more 
friendly to the anti-Nazi Germans and 
especially to those who have been in 
concentration camps, than the Americans, 
British or French. 

Many of the Germans who work “for 
Americans, not only have a free meal 
at noon but get a higher ration as well. 
Many buildings are requisitioned for 
the American conquerors, and many an 
American is living better as far as his 
accommodations are concerned than ever 
before. Where houses are requisitioned, 
the Germans are unceremoniously thrown 
out, and sometimes they are not per- 
mitted to take much of their furniture 
which later turns up on the black market. 
A good example of how easy it is for 


an American to show prejudice against — 


a German is the case of a Brigadier Gen- 
eral of the United States who, seeing an 
American minister walking in the road 
in Berlin and believing that he was a 
German, called owt, “Get out of the way, 
you damn lazy kraut.” 

Many Germans say that America’s 
present hostility to Russia proves that 
Hitler was right. They quote Goering 
in regard to a coming war with the 
Soviets as saying, “This war is unavoid- 
able if the Western powers try to link 
up the three zones of Germany to make 
them into a buffer state against the 
Soviet Union.” 

So far as I could see, the American 
sector had more prostitution than the 
Russian. In our section of Berlin alone, 
the American military has 54 prophylac- 
tic stations for our soldiers. 

After a week of sounding out the 
situation in Berlin itself, I hired a British 
chauffeur and a British car and went 
off to the Russian Zone. 

In one of the villages I inspected, most 
of the men were away working in the 
fields, but I talked with the wives and 
children. They claimed that the Russian 
system of agriculture was superior to 
that in the other zones because the Rus- 
sians require a certain quota of produc- 
tion; after that is raised, the family can 
do what it pleases with the balance, sell- 
ing it on the free market. In the French 
and British Zones everything raised above 
what the farmer needs to live on is taken 
from him at the fixed low rate. 

The Russian Zone is extremely short 
on fertilizer. The Germans maintained 
that it would have paid the United 
States to export fertilizer. They said 
$8,000,000 worth would have resulted 
in a $100,000,000 increase in crops. 

The Germans in the village claimed 
that they had complete freedom and that 
there were no restrictions on religion of 
any kind. Their greatest complaint was 
the scarcity of manufactured articles. 
They praised the schools which they said 
the Russians had reorganized well. 

At Freienkufen, a village of 2,200 in- 
habitants, there is a plant making elec- 
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tricity. Under Hitler they had to work 
ten hours a day, but under the Russians 
only eight hours. They had two coopera- 
tive stores and could buy clothes, but 
were short on shoes. They said they got 
more to eat than they did under Hitler. 
All agreed that they had freedom in their 
elections. 

In Dresden I interviéwed General 
Gorbunov, head of the Russian military 
administration for Saxony. The General 
stated that in breaking up the large 
estates they had distributed land to about 
one million Germans. I asked him how 
he could justify the seizure of German 
machinery and dismantling of the fac- 
tories, as well as taking part of the 
German production for Russia. He said 
the German people knew that they had 
destroyed one-third of all the industry 
in Russia, and that it was a matter of 
plain justice to restore so far as they 
could what they had devastated. 

Next I went io see Herr Bucawitz, 
who was president of the Parliament of 
Saxony and later of the SED party, the 
Unity Party the Russians favor. He told 
me that in the Parliament of 120 mem- 
bers, 59 belonged to the SED party, 30 
to the LDP or the Liberal Democratic 
Party, 28 to the CDU (Christian Demo- 
cratic Union), the farmers elected two 
and one other was independent. He said 
the first aim of the SED party was the 
unification of all Germany. They had 
divided up the land so every one got 
from 12 to 50 acres. He claimed people 
generally had more food under Hitler, 
but this was solely because of plunder 
from conquered countries. He claimed 
the LDP and the CDU parties were the 
gathering ground of former Nazis. 

He told me that “the great problem in 
Saxony is that Germany should be an 
economic unit, but at present they can- 
not get the coal and steel they need from 
the Ruhr, where U.S. and British occu- 
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pation authorities and German reaction 
aries have joined forces to block a united 
Germany.” Saxony had been exchanging 
food for coal with the West. The Presi- 
dent claimed complete political freedom 
in the Russian Zone and said it made 
no difference what political party a person 
belonged to in securing work. 

The Minister of Education, Herr 
Hartsch, a Social Democrat, told me the 
Russians gave education first priority. In 
most of the schools of Dresden, the chil- 
dren get one meal free. Under Hitler in 
all of Saxony they only had 23,000 teach- 
ers. Today they have 28,000. Of these 
only one-fourth of one per cent ever be- 
longed to the Nazi party. Any one proved 
to have been a Nazi was discharged. A 
law enacted in 1946 provides that the 
children can go from the kindergarten 
to the university free. 

He told me that clothing was in short 
supply, but that the Russians had done 
everything possible to help them to se- 
cure the supplies they needed. They have 
printed millions of textbooks. He ciaimed 
they have done far more in the Russian 
Zone for schools than in the American 
Zone. I asked him whether he thought 
the Russian propaganda affected the 
schools. He replied that if I made a 
study of education in the schools, I would 
find there is no Russian propaganda. On 
the contrary, some of the Hitler propa- 
ganda against Russia still remains. Herr 
Hartsch had spent eighteen months in 


a concentration camp for campaigning | 


against Hitler. He told me in conclusion, 
“IT am a physical wreck, but my inner 
spirit burns for Germany as never be- 
fore.” When I asked if they had freedom 
under the Russians, he said, “Come here 
and live for six months, and no honest 
man can say that you do not have com- 
plete freedom. You would find the Rus- 


sian administration has done all in its 
-power to aid our zone.” 


At the headquarters of the CDU 
(Christian Democratic Union) I saw 
Professor Hickmann, the head of the 
party. They have one newspaper which 
circulates 45,000 copies twice a week. 
Like the others, he claimed they had 
complete freedom. They supported the 
land reform measures. He said, “In our 


(Continued on page 29) 
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N THE STRUGGLE for the soul of 
Europe Germany occupies the central 
place in space, time and ideology. From 
the postwar elections of the four occu- 
pation zones (British, French, US., 
USSR) and from the new constitutions 
of the laender (states) we may secure 
much data on the workings of, and Ger- 
man attitudes toward, the various types 
of present day democracy. All zones have 
held elections, and at all levels from kreis 
(county) to Jand (state). So has quadri- 
partite Berlin. All but the British Zone 
have adopted constitutions. New elections 
are due in Berlin this October. They may 
take place at an early date in Western 
Germany if the West German state pro- 
posed by the Western Allies is pushed 
into being. And, theoretically, they may 
be held any time, in many of the indi- 
vidual laender if the land government 
should fall. 

To have a better understanding for 
future elections, it is well to know what 
has happened in those already held since 
the war. The following facts stand out: 

1. The postwar constitutions of the 
German laender tend to reflect the politi- 
cal ideology of the occupying power. For 
example, in the U.S. and French Zones 
emphasis is laid on preserving the exist- 
ing social structure and property rights. 
The voting age has been raised to 21 (in 
Weimar Germany it was 20). Electoral 
provisions tend to favor the conservative 
parties. On the other hand, in the Soviet 
Zone stress is placed on the possibilities 
of nationalizing land and industry and 
on reforming the social order. The voting 
age of 20 has been retained and, in 
Saxony, dropped to 18. Electoral proce- 
dures tend to favor the left. 
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2. Election results tend to reflect the 
ideology supposedly favored by the Occu- 
pying Power. 

3. Despite the stated preoccupation 
with democracy in the Western zones, 
the per cent of the population eligible to 
vote, and voting, and the per cent of the 
eligibles voting is far higher in the Soviet 
Zone than in the West. 

4. The per cent of invalid ballots, often 
regarded as a sign of veiled opposition, 
is highest in the French Zone, lowest in 
the British. 

5. The referenda on the land constitu- 
tions in the French and U.S. Zones (in 
the Soviet Zone constitutions were adopt- 
ed directly by the Jandtage (state legis- 
latures)) showed that in no land were 
these constitutions approved by a ma- 
jority of the electorate. 

6. In Berlin a higher per cent of the 
population was eligible to vote, and a 
higher per cent did vote than in any 
individual German land or, indeed, in 
any postwar election in any country in 
the world. 

7. In the western zones the Communist 
party, though usually in fourth place, is, 
in general, increasing its per cent of the 
votes received more rapidly than the So- 
cial Democratic party. 

This article will not discuss further 








the differences in the various land con- 
stitutions but readers are referred to a 
most valuable compilation entitled Con- 
stitutions of the German Laender pre- 
pared by the Civil Administration Divi- 
sion, Office of Military Government 
(U.S.) and procurable from the Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

That election results tend to favor the 
presumed wishes of the Occupying Power 
is shown in Table I. 

In the U.S. Zone the conservative par- 
ties are dominant in Bavaria and very 
influential in Wuerttemberg-Baden. Only 
in. highly-industrialized Hesse and Bre- 
men are the Social Democrats the plur- 
ality party. 

In the British Zone the Social Demo- 
crats, the German counterpart of the 
British Labor Party, constitute the dom- 
inant plurality with 38 per cent of the 
deputies. In the Russian Zone the So- 
cialist Unity party predominates with 48 
per cent of the votes. In the French Zone 
the CDU and its allies have a clear ma- 
jority in two states and in conjunction 
with the rightist LDP a majority in the 
third. 

The per cent of the population eligible 
to vote is generally a good guide to the 
degree of theoretical democracy a country 
possesses. In Germany where the age 
distribution and per cent of children is 
presumably pretty much the same in all 


zones, in the U.S. Zone only 52 per cent 


of the population was eligible to vote in 
the landtag elections as against 65 per 
cent in the British and 66 per cent in the 
Soviet Zones. In each zone various cate- 
gories of Nazis were disfranchised (in 
the U.S. Zone this amounted to another 
6 per cent of the population). No figures 








TABLE I 


Popular Votes in Latest German Landtag Elections by Major Parties, by Zones, with Percentages 


COMMUNIST 
SOCIALIST UNITY2 


PARTY1 KPD/SED 
% Total 

ZONE Votes Valid 
BRITISH ........ 1,183,486 10 
FRENCH ......... 197,647 8 

_ | 7a 515,738 8 
nes 4,658,483 48 
BERLIN .......... 412,572 20 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATIC 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION 
CHRISTIAN PEOPLES’ 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
SPD 


CDU/CSU/CVP LDP/FDP/DVP 
% Total % Total % Total 

Votes Valid Votes Valid Votes Valid 
4,353,861 38 3,493,690 31 1,077,801 9 
720,011 31 1,214,177 51 275,219 11 
2,043,861 33 2,623,892 41 701,571 11 
None pee 2,397,975 25 2,410,146 25 
1,015,620 49 462,426 22 194,721 9 


1 Names of substantially the same party sometimes vary by laender. 


2The combined Communist and Social Democratic party of the Soviet Zone. 






TABLE II 


Population Eligible and Voting in First German Postwar Landtag Elections, 


= 


1946 Total 
Zone Population1 Eligible 
BRITISH2 21,897,373 14,380,701 
FRENCH*4 5,877,338 3,497,790 
U.S.5 16,713,014 8,738,680 
USSR 17,119,645 11,364,807 
BERLIN 3,169,689 2,349,722 
1 Excluding 


5 ene Sesbere. 

oters participating. 

4 Including Saar noe Saarburg. 
5 Including Land Bremen. 


with Percentages (by Zones) 


Total Vot Pop. Eligible. F 

? hep ~ Bee e a ‘ Bice 
9,326,5833 65 65 43 
2,671,087 60. ta 46 
6,505,668 “52 75 39 
10,410,100 66 92 61 
2,124,503 73 90 67 


risoners of war, displaced persons, and civilian internees under Army control. 





are available on this from the British or 
USSR Zones but assuming it was only 
half as great (the Russians concentrated 
on catching and punishing the big Nazis; 
the British disfranchised only limited 
categories) there still remains a substan- 
tial difference in the per cent of the popu- 
lation eligible. In the Russian Zone this 
may in part be due to somewhat lower 
age and shorter residence requirements. 
-But despite voluminous and extremely 
useful reports on German elections by our 
Military Government in Berlin no ex- 
planations have been offered as to why 
the Soviet Zone should have almost half 
again as much public participation in 
elections as the western zones or why 
the U.S. Zone should have the lowest 
per cent of eligibles and the lowest per 
cent of voters in all Germany. (‘Table II.) 
The per cent ‘of the registered elec- 
torate that actually votes gives a clue, 
sometimes, to the degree of interest 
aroused by the election, the amount of 
pressure exerted on the electorate or the 
general level of civic responsibility among 
the voters. Table II puts the British Zone 
at the bottom with 65 per cent and the 
Soviet Zone at the top with 92 per cent. 
The high percentage voting in the Soviet 
Zone is attributed by some to the zeal of 
Socialist Unity party workers in “getting 
out the vote.” Others have traced it to 
the desire of right-wing elements to roll 
up a big vote so as to prevent a decisive 
SED victory. 
Noteworthy also is the high percentage 
of invalid ballots shown on Table III. 
This rose to 18 per cent in Rhineland- 
Palatinate in the French Zone on a con- 
stitutional provision permitting state aid 
to confessional schools, to 21 per cent in 
Wuerttemberg-Baden in the U.S. Zone 





TABLE III 
Per cent of Total Votes Cast Listed as 
“Invalid” in Landtag Elections and 
Referenda in Post War Germany 


(by Zones) 

Landtag Referenda 
ily y (ree 4.72 None 
BEPRTOUNAGEL ecisesesensssses e404 11.2 
Of eee 5.6 cA Bg 
MOSSES ER wssccvccevcsseevensess 5.5 5.9 
|, 1.83 None 


1 French and U.S. Zones, constitutions; USSR 
Zone, nationalization of Nazi heavy industry in 
Saxony. ° 
2 Excluding Hamburg where system of vote re- 
cording did not reveal invalid ballots. 

8 Municipal Assembly. 






on the constitution and to 29 per cent in 
Kreis Saarburg in the French Zone in 
the landtag election. Invalid ballots are 
frequently regarded by political scientists 
as representing a kind of hidden opposi- 
tion. Persons who hesitate to stay away 
from the polls may feel courageous 


enough to write what they please on a — 


secret ballot or deliberately to spoil it. 

The comparable figures from the latest 
election in Poland was 1.5 per cent; in 
Norway .003 per cent. 

In both French and U.S. Zones there 
was a heavy invalid vote on the referenda 
on the new constitutions. Indeed, only a 
minority of the electorate approved the 
Allied-endorsed documents. The Military 
Governments in neither zone have called 
particular attention to these unpalatable 
statistics but have noted instead that a 
majority of the valid votes were for the 
new charters. This is true. But when in 
the U.S. Zone, for example, 26 per cent 
of the electorate stayed away from the 
polls, another g per cent spoiled their 
ballots, and an additional 16 per cent 
voted “No,” then the figure of 49 per cent 
in favor of the documents is scarcely an 
impressive endorsement. Nor is it a re- 
assuring fact that when Land Bremen 





TABLE IV 


Attitude of Electorate on Referenda on 
Constitutions, by Percentages 


N 

Zone Voses Invalid “No” “Yes” 
FRENCH1 27 8 26 39 
U.S.2 26 9 16 49 


1 Excluding Saar where no referendum was held. 
2 Including Bremen. 





voted on its- constitution on October 12, 
1947, some ten months later than the 
others, this figure dropped further to 45 
per cent. But these figures, shown in 
Table IV, have apparently not been lost 
on the Germans. Such data may have in- 
fluenced West German politicians in their 
hesitancy about setting up a Western 
German State and in their reluctance in 
letting their Allied mentors have them 
submit any Trizonal constitution to a 
popular referendum. 

The Berlin election of October 20, 
1946, reflected both the policies of the 
occupying powers and the distribution 
of social classes within the sector in ques- 





tion. The SED was strongest in the 
Soviet Sector, the rightwing CDU and 
LDP in the upper class West End British 
Sector, while the combined vote of the 
SED and SDP was strongest in the 
French Sector with its working class 
Wedding district (see Table V). 

Unlike the rest of Germany, in Berlin 
the per cent of the eligibles, and of the 
population, voting was very high and the 
per cent of invalid ballots was very low. 

The U.S. Zone led all zones in intro- 
ducing the forms of democratic govern- 
ment, in holding elections and in turn- 
ing the administration over to elected 
representatives of the people. Debate 
raged over the advisability of this policy. 
Top Military Government officials have 
contended that the best way for the Ger- 
mans to learn democracy is to practice it 
and that great credit is due our Army in 
having organized elections so early and 
in having promoted the development of 





TABLE V 


Berlin Election of October 20, 1946, 
Per cent Valid Votes, by Parties 





Sector SED SDP CDU LDP 
BRITISH 10.3 50.8° 27.0 11.9 
FRENCH 21.2 52.6 19.0 7.2 
US. 12.7 52.0 248 10.5 
USSR 29.8 43.6 18.7 7.9 

Average 19.8 48.7 22.2 3 





democratic political institutions before 
any other occupying power. 

Critics take a different view. They 
assert that a people nine months after its 
release from fourteen years of Nazism 
was in no position to understand or util- 
ize democratic procedures; that only the 
forms of democracy were observed; that 
the spirit was lacking. They argue that 
the program of holding elections first in 
the most isolated and ‘rural areas was 
designed to set a pattern for conservatisin 
in future elections and to insure the 
emergence of the most reactionary forces 
as the dominant element in our zone. 
Thus, they say, the appearance of de- 
mocracy became in effect a facade for 
reaction and the very forces that the war 
was supposed to stamp out reemerged in 
republican trappings under American 
auspices. They claim also that priority 
for rural elections tended to overempha- 
size personalities and local issues, not the 
great political currents of the day; that 
the chief anti-fascist parties, the socialists 
and the communists, suffered through 
lack of organization, while the conserva- 
tives flocked to parties supported by the 
already organized Catholic Church; and 
that the countrysides where the first 
elections were held, notably Bavaria, were 
the most politically backward in all Ger- 
many. 

The statistical evidence lends support 
to these criticisms. 

(The sources for this article and a table o/ 
election dates will be found on page 27.) 
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COAL INDUSTRY 


by HUGH P. 


HE TASK that faced Lenin and his 

colleagues after the Revolution, of 
restoring industry and agriculture even 
to their former low level, might well 
have daunted the most determined. Yet 
it was precisely at this time that Lenin 
set out not only to restore but to recon- 
struct the whole national economy on 
new foundations. 

To this end he decided that a huge 
development of electric power resources 
- was of paramount importance. Follow- 
ing discussions with scientists a com- 
mission to elaborate a plan for the Gov- 
ernmental Electrification of Russia— 
known as the “Goelro” plan—was estab- 
lished in February, 1920, on Lenin’s 
initiative. This plan provided for the 
restoration of pre-1914 power stations 
and the building of thirty new regional 
power stations with a combined capacity 
of 1.5 million kw., the work to be com- 
pleted in a period of from ten to fifteen 
years. The plan was in fact over-fulfilled 
in ten years. 

Russian electrification development 
cannot be discussed in detail here, but 
the Goelro plan is of direct interest be- 
cause of the influence it exerted on the 
exploitation of the country’s fuel re- 
sources. Emphasis was laid from the first 
on the need to make the fullest use of 
local and low-grade fuels, and it was 
tealized that rapid expansion in the use 
of such fuels would depend primarily on 
establishing central electric power sta- 
tions in the regions where the fuels were 
mined. The power stations thus became 
Pioneer centers throughout the USSR 
for evolving efficient methods of firing 
fuels, most of which had previously been 
discarded as waste. In this category were 
included the refuse from coal-dressing 
and washing processes, screenings, culm 
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and the like which could only be fired 
efficiently in the large pulverized fuel 
furnaces first developed for central 
power station boilers. In this way Lenin’s 
electrification program played a truly 
revolutionary part in developing the 
country’s fuel supply. By 1937, nearly 70 
per cent of electricity from regional 
power stations was generated by the use 
of fuels such as slack, culm, peat, brown 
coal and oil shale. 

Plans for the coal industry as a whole 
demanded a geographical redistribution 
of mining operations, the introduction 
of up-to-date equipment and technique, 
and a big increase in skilled mining 
personnel. By the end of the First Five- 
Year Plan the Russian coal industry, 
though based almost exclusively on 
manual labor before the Revolution, had 
been so far modernized as to rank third 
in the world for mechanization. The en- 
deavor to secure a more even geogra- 
phical balance in the output of coal was 
partly frustrated by the ever increasing 
demand for fuel, which made it neces- 
sary to give priority to the further dev- 
elopment of existing mines instead of 
concentrating on new mines in hitherto 
neglected regions. Even today much re- 
mains to be done before the fuel balance 
is rectified sufficiently to make long 
distance haulage unnecesSary. 

Some indication of industrial progress 
in Russia during the years between the 
two world wars is afforded by figures 
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of coal production. Total output in 1913 
was 29 million tons. During the first 
world war, and the period of civil war 
which followed it, coal production fell 
to a low in 1920 of 7.6 million tons. 

By 1924, output had been raised to 
14.75 million tons. By 1927, output had 
risen to 32 million tons, and by 1940 
to 166 million. Coal imports which for- 
merly amounted to some 6 million tons 
were eliminated. Output from sources 
other than the Donbas rapidly increased. 

This impressive progress, made in so 
short a time, is mainly attributable to 
overall coordinated planning of coal pro- 
duction and consumption; not from a 
detached point of view but as a com- 
ponent in still more comprehensive plans 
covering the whole national economy 
and providing ample flexibility for 
change and development. 

It is impossible within the scope of 
this article to discuss more than a few 
of the steps taken to increase coal out- 
put in Russia. The following will be 
selected for comment—prospecting for 
and exploiting hitherto untapped coal 
resources; sinking new pits in coalfields 
already partly exploited; mechanization; 
incentives employed to encourage the 
miners to produce more, and voluntary 
efforts made by the mineworkers. 

Prospecting for coal in Russia is sys- 
tematically organized and continuously 
undertaken by geologists and other 
scientists in accordance with the current 
Five-Year Plan. In 1917, only 10 per 
cent of the country was explored and 
mapped. This figure had been increased 
to 50 per cenit by 1937 and by the be- 
ginning of 1947 to 80 per cent. 

Coalfields of vast potentiality have 
been discovered in the eastern regions 
of Russia. The extent of resources al- 
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Kuznetsk miners (left) of the Severnaya Colliery study the electric rock drill. 
The central square (right) of New Karaganda, Soviet coal center in the steppe. 


ready exploited to a limited degree under 
the old regime is now far more ac- 
curately known. The Kuznetsk coal 
basin, south-east of Novosibirsk and a 
thousand miles or so east of the Urals, 
was almost unknown before the Re- 
volution and had a yearly output of less 
than 800,000 tons. In 1927, the output 
was 2.5 million tons; and this was in- 
creased to 7.5 million by 1932, to 14:5 
million by 1935, and to 25 million by 
1940. The coal is excellent for coke 
production and is found in seams with 
an average thickness of about 22 feet. 
Kuznetsk coal has a low ash content and 
a calorific value said to be equal to that 
of the best British coal. The total re- 
serves of this basin are now estimated 
at 450 billion tons and are only ex- 
ceeded by those of the Appalachian coal- 
field in the United States. The coal ex- 
tracted is of vital importance for the 
giant Urals-Kuznetsk coal and metal- 
lurgical base. 

During 1947 four new coalfields were 
surveyed in the coking coal-bearing area 
discovered during the war by Soviet 
geologists in the Kuznetsk taiga, about 
forty miles from Stalinsk. 

Owing to the mountainous nature of 
the country the coal will be mined with 
relative ease, as access to it can be 
secured by galleries driven into the hill- 


side, thus eliminating the necessity for | 


sinking shafts. The projected Stalinsk- 
Abakan railway will cut across the center 
of the area, which will serve the coke 
and chemical industries of Siberia and 
the Urals. 

The Karaganda coalfield in Kazakh- 
stan comes next in order of. importance. 
It was hardly exploited at all before 1932. 
By 1940 the output was 4.5 million tons. 
Most of the coal goes to the industries 
and railways of Kazakhstan and to the 
steelworks of the southern Urals. There 
are many smaller new coalfields in pro- 
duction—in Siberia, the Far East, Cen- 
tral Asia, and in European Russia. A 
special effort to exploit local coal _re- 
sources in the Central Asian Republics 
has been rewarded with marked success. 
An example is afforded by the rapidly 
expanding coal-mining center at Angren, 
near Tashkent in Uzbekistan. In Kirghi- 
zia the annual output of coal had al- 
ready reached 1.5 million tons by 1939, 
and considerable development of the 
Kol-Yanchak and other mines in this 
Republic has since been undertaken. 

In European Russia the Pechora coal 
basin in the Arctic is of great importance, 
and has been almost entirely opened up 
during and since the recent war. It lies 
about the 67th parallel, on the lower 
reaches of the Pechora River which flows 


into the Arctic Ocean. In the basin there 
are huge deposits of coking coal. The 
extraction of the coal involves great dif- 
ficulties, however—deep snow, frozen 
soil, icebound seas and rivers and— 
until a few years ago—entire lack of 
modern land transport. To overcome 
this, a railway 1,000 miles long was 
completed during the war, and Pechora 
coal kept Leningrad going throughout 
the blockade. By the beginning of the 
current Five-Year Plan the coalfield was 
the fifth largest in the USSR. Its ad- 
ministrative and cultural center, Vor- 
kuta, which has only recently found a 
place on the map, is now a remarkably 
well equipped mining town with com- 
fortable houses, clubs, a cinema, a drama 
theater, schools, and medical institutions 
for the miners. 

Coal is also being mined in the Cauca- 
sus, the main sources of supply being the 
Tkvarcheli. and Tkvibuli coalfields in 
Georgia where the output in 1937 was 
1.4 million tons. Much of the coal is used 
in combination with Armenian lime- 
stone for the production of calcium 
carbide required for the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber at Erevan. 

Turning next to mechanization, it is 
of interest to note that 98 per cent of all 
coal extracted in Russia before the Re- 
volution was mined by hand. By 1935; 


Donbas miners test a new coal-cutting machine. Intensive mechanization and new 
inventions have helped to speed the reconstruction of this important coal center. 





The Donbas, devastated by the Nazis, nears reconstruction. Pre-war output is ex- 
pected this year. These are new apartments for the miners of the Kochergarka Mines. 


the average extent of mechanization for 
the whole country was 78.4 per cent for 
coal cutting; 78.2 for transportation to 
the main gallery road; and 55 per cent 
for haulage, most of it by electric 
locomotives. 

The coordinated electrification of all 
branches of coal mining has long been 
stressed in Soviet planning. During and 
since the Second Five-Year Plan, in- 
tensive research and experimental work 
has been undertaken in the design and 
construction of industrial models of elec- 
trical coal mining machinery. Electrical 
automatic machinery and electric light- 
ing underground have also been in- 
troduced on a wide scale. 

Last year sixty new designs for multi- 
operation coal mining units were sub- 
mitted to the jury of a coal mining ma- 
chine contest. The head of the jury, 
Academician A. Terpigorev, stated that 
Soviet factories already produce several 
types of such machines, adding that the 
most widely used model splits the coal 
seam into several narrow layers which 
are broken up and dumped onto a con- 
veyor in a single operation. Commenting 
further, he remarked that mobile shields 
and entire roofed galleries to replace 
timbering by hand have also been per- 
fected, as well as complete systems of 
portable support. A recent innovation is 


a coal “planer” resembling a plough and 
used in working thin, soft seams. The 
planer has no idle stroke, working both 
ways and dumping the coal as it cuts 
onto the conveyor. Hydro-monitors are 
also used where suitable, one model 
being applied to a 16-ft. seam of coal in 
the Kuznetsk coalfield. 

A note may be added here about the 
Makarov mechanized collier now in pro- 
duction at Soviet mining machinery 
works. This machine is itself a combina- 
tion of three coal-cutting machines, a 
crushing installation and a_ loading 
device, all synchronized and operating 
automatically. It was invented by S. S. 
Makarov, a designing engineer in the 
Karaganda coalfields. The complete 
machine is approximately 12 feet long, 
8 feet wide and 6 feet high. Each unit 
replaces a number of men and thereby 
eases the acute labor shortage. 

Mechanization has had a stimulating 
effect on production. The mine workers 
have not only made good use of the 
machinery but have also. done a great 
deal to increase their personal efficiency. 
A new phase in the improvement of 
coal hewing technique dates back from 
1935, when a coal miner, Alexei Stakha- 
nov, greatly increased his output partly 
by eliminating superfluous bodily move- 
ments ‘and partly by arranging gang 


work in the coal filling operations. The 
Stakhayov movement spread to other 
industries. Its objective is not that a 
miner here and there should set new 
records, but that the higher level at- 
tained should become the average for all 
miners. 

Stakhanovites are given every en- 
couragement in the form of higher earn- 
ings. There is a popular fallacy that 
wealth in Soviet Russia is (or was) 
distributed according to an ideal of equal 
pay for all, regardless of work per- 
formed. 

Such an ideal finds no acceptance in 
the USSR where the basic system for the 
remuneration of labor is the piecework 
system, which tends to make every 
worker interested in increasing output 
and raising his qualifications. It should 
be added, however, the piecework is 
restricted by the condition that it shall 
not result in detriment to the quality 
of the product or the health of the work- 
ers. In addition to earning high money 
wages, Stakhanovites and others who 
increase their output are given op- 
portunity to continue their studies, and 
their names are held in high esteem by 
all sections of the community. Excep- 
tional services may be recognized by the 
award of one of the much prized orders 
of merit. (Please turn page) 


Producing coke (left) at the Kemerovo Plant, Kuznetsk Coal Basin. Overhead haul 
of coal (right) from mine to railway at Tkvarcheli, in the Georgian Republic. 











A further development is the “socialist 
emulation” movement. Competitions to 
increase output are organized between 
teams of miners in different coalfields, 
the winner receiving substantial mone- 
tary prizes or additional benefits of one 
kind or another. These competitions are, 
in effect, an application of the sporting 
instinct which often finds a vastly dif- 
ferent outlet in this country. 

Much might be said about safety 
methods, but a note or two in passing 
must suffice. In recent years especially, 
there has been a decided downward 
trend in the incidence of accidents. 
Mines in which there is a risk of gas 
are equipped with a low-tension electric 
lighting system, and the miners carry 
electric safety lamps. Among recent in- 
novations is a fluorescent miner’s lamp 
which affords the possibility of working 
underground in conditions approximat- 
ing daylight. The lamp consists of a 
glass tube with wolfram electrodes, and 
contains mercury and argon vapor. The 
inner surface of the glass is coated with 
a fluorescent screen, which turns the 
invisible ultra-violet rays into visible 
rays. The temperature of the electrodes 
is well below the ignition point of 
methane so that the lamp is unlikely to 
cause an explosion if the glass is broken. 

Between 1933 and 1939 three separate 
methods of the underground gasification 
of coal were evolved. Only one, known 
as the “stream method” and developed 
by the Donets Coal Chemical Institute, 
will be indicated here. This method is 
only suitable for steeply inclined seams, 
and has been successfully applied to such 
seams in the Gorlovka Colliery of the 
Donets coalfield since 1938. Experi- 
mental stations were also constructed 
before the war in other coalfields. 

In brief outline the stream method in- 
volved driving two parallel inclined 
shafts to the full dip of the seam and 
joining them at the lower ends by a 
gallery along the strike. A fire is started 
in this gallery by electric ignition and 
kept burning by an air blast (which may 
be enriched with oxygen) forced down 
one of the shafts. The gas is withdrawn 
through the other shaft. As the coal 
above the horizontal gallery is carbonized 
and partly burned, the ash collects in the 
space left below the horizontal gallery 
thus advancing upwards as the partial 
combustion proceeds, until the surface is 
reached. Various difficulties have been 
encountered, some of which have not 
yet been overcome. Several underground 
gasification stations built before the war 
were wrecked by the Nazis. One of 
these, at Tovarkovo in the Moscow coal- 
field, was reconstructed for limited 
operation in 1944, and another, the Lisi- 
chansk Station in the Donets coalfield 
was restored to normal operation early 
in 1945. Restoration of other stations and 
erection of new ones is now in hand. 
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During the second World War, West- 
ern Russia again experienced wholesale 
devastation. Over seven million Russians 
were killed, 25 million people were ren- 
dered homeless, railways and _ bridges 
were blown up, and thousands of in- 
dustrial enterprises, including 1,135 coal 
mines producing 100 million tons of 
coal yearly, were wrecked. To some ex- 
tent the loss of coal output was com- 
pensated by increased production from 
the more recently established coal mines 
in the east, but the restoration of the 
western mines was an urgent matter as 
soon as the enemy was forced to re- 
treat. Work began in 1943, and by the 
end of the war, the Donbas was yielding 
about 100,000 tons of coal a day. In 1947, 
it was already producing two-thirds of 
its pre-war output, and there is every 
reason to be confident that the pre-war 
level will be reached this year. The coal- 
field is being restored on a_ higher 
technical level, with pits better equipped, 
and with working conditions, safety 
measures and social amenities for the 
mineworkers radically improved. 

In 1946, the Fourth Five-Year Plan, 
covering the years 1946-50, was pub- 
lished, and outlined the measures re- 
quired to rehabilitate the devastated re- 
gions on a scale considerably surpassing 
the pre-war level. According to the sec- 
tion covering the coal industry the out- 
put is to be raised from the 1940 level 
of 166 million tons to 250 million tons 
iN 1950, an increase of 51 per cent. Out- 
put of coking coal (in the Donets, Kuz- 
netsk, Karaganda, Kizel, Pechora, 
Tkvarcheli and Tkvibuli fields) is to be 
increased to 57.7 million tons; and the 
pre-war level of extraction in the Donets 
basin is to be increased to 88 million 
tons. The underground gasification of 
coal is to be extended to yield 920 mil- 
lion cubic meters of gas a year. 

New coalfields are to be opened up in 
a number of regions, and the number of 
machines used in the industry is to be 
raised to three or four times the pre- 
war number. For this purpose new fac- 
tories are to be erected for the manufac- 
ture of mining equipment. Wooden sup- 
ports are to be extensively replaced by 
metal and ferro-concrete. 

The quality of coal is to be improved 
by more thorough screening and clean- 
ing. By 1950, all coking coal will be 
cleaned down to a maximum of 7 per 
cent ash content, and all steam-raising 
coal to a maximum of 10 per cent ash. 
To insure adequate cleaning and ca- 
pacity, 271 plants are to be built and six 
rehabilitated by 1950. Twenty six coal 
briquetting plants are to be built. 

It may be asked whether the ambi- 
tious objectives of the present Five-Year 
Plan are likely to be attained by 1950. 
Judging by the results of earlier Plans, 
and especially by results obtained in 
1946, the answer would seem to be that 


attainment in general is probable, even 
if there is under-fulfillment in certain 
details. 

In support of this view a few recent 
news items will be quoted. By December 
1946, nearly 500 million cubic meters of 
water had been pumped out of the Don- 
bas mines wrecked and flooded by the 
Nazis when they retreated, and two- 
thirds of these mines had already been 
fully drained. The Donets coal basin re- 
gistered in 1946 an increase in output of 
52 per cent over the figure for 1940, the 
program for the year being over-fulfilled. 
The Moscow coal basin, which has been 
completely restored, has doubled the pre- 
war output, and almost as great an in- 
crease is reported from the collieries in 
Georgia. In the Pechora coalfield 30 
large new pits are being sunk. 

During 1946, the coal industry in the 
western areas was supplied with new 
mechanical equipment which included 
600 heavy coal-cutting machines, 1,500 
conveyors and transporters, and several 
hundred electric locomotives. Many of 
the mines are already fully mechanized. 

In the autumn of 1947, the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR issued a decree 
concerned with the welfare of the 
miners and technical personnel of the 
coal industry. In accordance with this 
decree trade union members, in the 
event of temporary incapacity, now re- 
ceive as sick pay 100 per cent of their 
earnings if they have worked not less 
than a year and 60 per cent if they have 
been employed a shorter time. If, how- 
ever, the temporary disability is caused 
by an occupational disease or injuries 
received at work the miner is entitled to 
100 per cent of his wage irrespective of 
the length of working time. 

Prior to this decree, only miners who 
had worked at least two years in the 
same enterprise received 100 per cent of 
their earnings as sick benefits. 

The decree also grants special remu- 
neration for length of service to all un- 
derground workers, mine foremen, en- 
gineers and technicians employed for at 
least one year. The payments are. to the 
value of 10 to 30 per cent of annual 
wages, depending on length of service. 

Upon reaching fifty years of age every 
mineworker and engineer who has 
worked at least twenty years in the coal 
industry will receive an old age pension 
amounting to 50 per cent of his basic 
wages at the time he becomes eligible 
for the pension. He is entitled to receive 
his pension whether he continues to 
work or chooses to retire. 

Further decrees of the Presidiym of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR have 
instituted a “Miners’ Day”’—a national 
holiday in honor of mineworkers to be 
celebrated annually on the last Sunday 
of August—and orders and medals to be 
awarded to underground workers, en- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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HE TRADE UNION inspector 
snapped the nickel plated lock of his 
briefcase shut and rose to his feet. 

“Comrades, I am sorry I cannot visa 
these plans. You will have to change the 
air conditioning set-up in this shop. 
There will have to be individual air- 
showers over these machine-tools here, as 
we indicated before. The moment you 
are ready we will give you the green 
light.” 

The inspector nodded to the assembled 
engineers and left the conference room. 
The engineers in charge of the building 
of the new metallurgical plant rolled up 
their plans . . . and sleeves. A few days 
later the air conditioning set-up was 
changed and the trade union visaed the 
plans. 


A= WELL could the trade union inspec- 
tor act “ornery” about what is called 
“artificial climate” here: the current 
Five-Year Plan calls for an expenditure 
of five billion rubles for air conditioning 
in plants and factories, or twice as much 
as under the preceding Five-Year Plans. 
The recent renegotiation of collective 
agreements between management and 
trade unions revealed a new feature. The 
trade unions demanded air conditioning 
wherever working conditions made it 
desirable. The plants spend huge sums 
of money to make the air healthy and 
pleasant for the workers. 

Nikolai Gaissenok, head of the De- 
partment of Labor Protection of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions, 





Air Conditioning for Workers First 


With a chieiie of scents, too 
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recently declared that the great scope 
and rapidity of air conditioning develop- 
ment in Soviet industry are partly due 
to the fact that control over it is in the 
hands of the workers themselves who 
are primarily interested in its benefits. 

The number of trade union inspectors 
is legion. These men are usually full- 
fledged engineers with vast experience 
in production processes. Their decisions 
in matters pertaining to labor protection, 
safety and conditions are mandatory as 
far as management is concerned. No 
plant can start operations without the 
stamp of approval of the trade union in- 
spector, as we saw above. 

These inspectors, numerous as they 
are, do not work alone. They rely on the 
help of an elective body of trade union 
“activists” which numbers about 750,000 
people. 


LL: TAKE the Moscow Ball Bearing 
Plant for example. The “hot” shops 
are equipped with as many as fourteen 
air conditioning installations, The worker 
at every bench enjoys a zone of “special 
climate” the temperature, humidity and 
movement of which are regulated to suit 
the conditions at that particular spot. 
The inclusion of air conditioning in 
all hot and dusty shops became man- 


This laboratory, run 

by the social insur- 

ance committee of a 

factory trade union, 

tests the purity of 

the air in the various 
shops. 


datory before the war as far as new 
plants were concerned. But today, with 
reconstruction going on everywhere on 
a gigantic scale, old plants are also being 
conditioned. 

Neither is Soviet air conditioning 
devoid of a certain touch of luxury, we 
might say. The new installation at the 
Anissimovy Textile Mills in Leningrad 
assures the workers not only cool, 
properly humidified and “mobile” air, 
but it gives them fragrance as well. The 
workers were given the choice of scents 
when the apparatus was installed. One 
shop voted for “Pine Forest,” another 
for “Linden Grove” . . . and, what is 
more, they got it, and you can tell the 
difference, too. 

The most interesting feature of Soviet 
air conditioning is not its technical per- 
fection—after all, there are wonderful 
machines of this type elsewhere, notably 
in the United States—it is the tendency 
to focus the entire productive effort in 
that line on apparatus for plants where 
workers need it most. Hotels, restaurants, 
movies, residences and big-wig offices 
will be air cooled later, when all the 
workers are reasonably comfortable at 
work. 

This special feature, so typical of So- 
viet mores, does not mean that research 
is not going on constantly to improve 
the technique of making air healthy and 
pleasant. The problem of using sun ra- 
diation to ‘power air conditioning ap- 
paratus, for example, has been practic- 
ally solved for the southern regions of 
the country. Old Sol, who can make 
things pretty uncomfortable there, is 
being made to undo his own doing “for 
free.” 

The work of: perfecting air condition- 
ing apparatus is, among many other 
things, in the hands of a whole network 
of research institutions and laboratories 
which are being maintained and directed 
by the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions. The Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR also takes a hand in the 
matter of ridding the workers of ex- 
cessive heat, gases, dust and smoke. 

A number of metallurgical plants are 
now equipped with machines which 
create made-to-order “climates” either 
throughout a shop or in certain spots. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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She Manages a Collective Farm 






But that is only one of the duties of this mother, 


student and deputy to the Ossetian Supreme Soviet 


OUTH OSSETIA, small autonomous 

region in the heart of the Caucasus 
and a part of the Georgian SSR, is dis- 
tinguished for its austere beauty, high 
snow-capped mountains, bottomless 
precipices, deep ravines. Here live the 
Ossetians, one of the ancient peoples 
of the Caucasus. 

On a narrow mountain path, winding 
along a deep precipice, a. woman gal- 
lops on horseback. She is Martha 
Pliyeva, chairman of the collective farm 
in the village of Upper Ruk, situated 
in the mountains 6,500 feet above sea 
level. Garbed in a wide Caucasian felt 
cloak, she sits firmly in the saddle, like 
a man, notwithstanding her forty-five 
years. She has come from Java, the dis- 
trict centre, and is riding back to her 
village. 

This morning Pliyeva had delivered a 
report to a meeting of the presidium 
of the executive committee of the Dis- 
trict Soviet on the development of 
animal husbandry on her collective farm. 
After the meeting she had visited the 
local branch of the Agricultural Bank 
to obtain a loan for her collective farm. 
Then she went to a bookstore where she 


A mountain highway in South Ossetia. 








































by PAVEL KORINTELI 


bought a textbook on zoo-technique and 
a little volume of poems by the well- 
known Ossetian poet Kosta Khetagurov. 
After seeing the district agronomist and 
zoo-technician, she mounted her horse 
and now she was on her way home. 

Martha Pliyeva was born into the 
family of a poor peasant. She was mar- 
ried at eighteen to a shepherd, and to- 
gether with her husband cultivated their 
farm. In 1929, Nikolai Pliyeva, her 
husband, organized a collective farm, 
one of the first in South Ossetia. He was 
elected chairman, a post which he held 
for several years. One winter day, mak- 
ing a journey on horseback along a 
mountain path, he was caught in an 
avalanche and perished, leaving Martha 
with three children—two daughters and 
a small boy. It was a terrible blow, but 
grief did not break her spirit. She con- 
tinued her work on the collective farm, 
finding that it made it easier to bear her 
sorrow. She worked all the more 
energetically because the collective farm 
was the child of her husband. Her 
activities attracted the attention of her 
fellow collective farmers. They ap- 
pointed her a brigade leader, and then, 
in 1939, she was elected chairman. 

The chairman of a collective farm is 
elected by the members of the farm to 
direct its work on the basis of the Rules 
of the Agricultural Artel. All current 
questions of the work of the collective 
farm are discussed and decided upon by 
its board of management which, like the 
chairman, is elected by a general meet- 
ing of the collective farmers. This gen- 
eral meeting is the supreme authority 
of the collective farm, and both the 
managing board and the chairman carry 
out the will of the peasants constituting 
the collective farm. This, however, does 
not diminish the role of the chairman, 
who initiates many of the undertakings 
and measures. The collective farmers 
listen to the advice of the chairman 
who, in turn, consults them daily and 
seizes upon every valuable idea sug- 
gested by them and endeavors to carry it 
into effect. 

Pliyeva was not only an exemplary 
worker; in the collective farm she gained 
in stature both culturally and politically. 
Her mental outlook’ widened and her 
yearning for knowledge intensified. She 





successfully finished a special course in 
animal husbandry (cattle-breeding is 
the chief branch of this collective farm) 
and made a thorough study of the or- 
ganization. of collective farm produc- 
tion. Her industry and mother-wit 
placed Martha in the front rank of the 
collective farm which she directed com- 
petently before, during and after the 
war. Here it may be stated that Martha 
had occasion to fight in the war. In 1942, 
when the Germans were approaching 
the Caucasian passes, Pliyeva organized 
a fighting detachment and became its 
commissar. The detachment guarded the 
Ruk pass and Ruk ravine against the 
enemy. None could enter these places 
without Pliyeva’s permit. The people 
appreciated her distinguished services 
both in peaceful labor and in the war, 
and in 1947 elected her a member of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Georgian SSR. 

Martha Pliyeva has a multitude of 
state and other public duties. Always 
cheerful and active, this woman of the 
new collective farm village copes with 
all the work on her hands, and also 
finds time for her elder daughters, for 
her grandsons—and for playing the 
accordion which she has loved since 
girlhood. 

Returning home from the district 
centre late in the evening, Pliyeva only 
had time to have supper with her son 
and to peruse a few pages of her new 
textbook on zoo-technique. All sorts of 
cares and duties awaited her for the 
following day. True, the collective farm 
is not large, a little more than thirty 
families. But it has a considerable econ- 
omy; it has more than 6,000 head of 
cattle, a dairy, a cheese factory, a flour 
mill, a wool-washing establishment, and 
it also cultivates agricultural crops. 

Early the next morning Martha went 
to the dairy farm in which there are 
100 pedigree milk cows. Accompanied 
by Olga Shmipova, the milkmaid on 
duty, she inspected the cows, checked 
their feed rations and issued several 
instructions. 

Then she visited the sheepfolds. Here 
she was met by Gavrilo Dikayev, chief 
sheep breeder, who told her how the 
“young generation” was gaining weight. 

During the day the chairman was en- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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~The Lake of the Mountain Spirits 


How a painting led to an important discovery 


A short story by IVAN EFREMOV 


— is the story of the geologist, Volkhov, 
a huge, broad-shouldered man with a round 
Mongolian face, who made a name for him- 
self as an explorer of the more inaccessible 
parts of Siberia. His story, he said, was an 
interesting one, and one where the chief 
merit goes to good sense and sober analysis. 
Here is his story in his own words: 

There is much that stands out vividly in 
my memory that I probably can’t convey .to 
you, but I hope that you’ll get some idea of 
my work in Siberia. 

Some years ago, I went on an excursion 
to investigate the Central Altai—the crest of 
Listviaga and the heights on the left bank of 
the Katun. At that time I was prospecting 
for gold, and although that summer I found 
no auriferous sand worth anything, I was de- 
lighted with the very interesting geology and 
the natural beauties of the Altai. There was 
nothing especially striking about the place 
where I was working. Listviaga is a com- 
paratively low crest without any eternal 
snows, which means—none of that glittering 
variety of glaciers, mountain lakes, threaten- 
ing peaks and other assorted mountain views 
which captivate one among the higher ranges. 
But the stern beauty of the bare rocky masses 
pushing up from the shaggy taiga, which 
surged over the round rolling hills, tossing 
like a dark green sea, made up for the rather 
dull life in the broad swampy river valleys 
where my work took me for the greater part 
of the time. I love these northern parts, with 
their silent grimness, their subdued, monoto- 
nous coloring—love them, it may be, espe- 
cially for that primitive solitude and wildness 
that is their main characteristic. I would not 
change them for all the gaudy glamour of the 
south, which haunts us on the Caucasian and 
Crimean Rivieras, littered with cigarette ends 
and empty cans. And at those times when I 
hunger for freedom, for nature—as every ex- 
plorer does when he is shut up among houses 
for a long time—it is pictures of grey cliffs 
that I see, of leaden seas, and the somber 
depths of damp pine forests, cedars with their 
broken crowns... . 

In addition to my main work, I had an- 
other assignment—to examine the bed of 
excellent asbestos- along the middle reaches 


’ of the Katun, near the large village of Chemal. 


The shortest way there lay past the highest 
Katun crest on the Altai, along the valley of 
the upper Katun. After reaching the village of 
Uimon, I would have to top the Terektinsk 
crest—a high, snow-capped ridge—and then 
come out again in the Katun valley through 
Ongudai. 

It was only here, on this part of the route, 


that I felt the real enchantment of the Altai. 
I well remember the moment when, after 
trekking a long time through the thick forest 
of firs, cedars and deciduous trees, I descended 
with my pack horse caravan into the Katun 
valley. Here the water meadows held us up 
badly. The horses sank to their bellies in the 
thick sucking mud concealed beneath the 
surface vegetation. Every dozen yards cost 
incredible labor. But I would not halt for the 
night, for I had-resolved that that night must 
see me on the right bank of the Katun River. 
The waxing moon soon rose over the moun- 
tains and it was easy to find our way. 

The monotonous rush of a _ swift river 
greeted us as we came out on the bank. In 
the moonlight, the river looked very wide, 
but when our guide on his fearless horse en- 
tered the dark, swirling water, with the rest 
of us following, we found that it was only 
knee-deep, and we made our way easily to 
the opposite bank. Avoiding the wet sandy 
willow-grown shore, we again found ourselves 
in the swamp which the Siberians call kara- 
gainik. Here and there on the soft carpet of 
moss were poor-looking pines, and everywhere 
there were tall rushes with hard leaves 
rustling over them. To camp in such a place 
would mean leaving the horses all night with- 
out food, so I decided to push on. An ascent 
raised our hopes of finding some dry spot. 
Then the path dived into the velvety black 
depths of a spruce forest, and the horses’ 
hooves sank into a soft mossy carpet; it was 
not very cheerful, and we were sorry for the 
tired horses. When we had ridden for about 
half an hour, the forest began to thin out, we 
saw pines and cedars, and the moss disap- 
peared almost entirely, the slope, however, 
far from lessening, became steeper, and how- 
ever much we tried to keep our spirits up, 
this two hours’ climb after all the difficulties 
of the day came very hard on us. So you can 
imagine how glad everybody was when the 
horses’ shoes began to ring, striking sparks 
from stones underfoot, and we came out on 
top of an almost level spur, with grass for 
the horses and a'dry spot for tents. In an in- 
stant the animals were unloaded, tents set up 
under a huge cedar, and after our usual tea 
and a pipe at the camp fire, we were soon 
sound asleep. 

Everybody slept late in the morning, after 
the previous day’s labors. I was awakened by 
the bright sunshine, and instantly went out 
of my tent, to find a fresh breeze tossing the 
dark green branches of the cedars. To the 
left, the light contours of four sharp white 
peaks seemed to be suspended in the trans- 
lucent rosy light, framed by two trees. The 
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air was marvellously clear, and the 
steep sides of the snow-capped tops 
glowed with every possible shade of 
rose. A little lower was the blue- 
humped top of a glacier with massive 
patches of indigo shadow, bringing 
out in still stronger relief the airy 
lightness of the upper masses which 
seemed to glow with some light of 
their own against a sky of pure gold. I 
could not tear myself away from the 
sight of these unexpected snowy peaks. 
Some minutes passed, the sun rose 
higher, the gold took’on a purple 
shade, the rose fled from the peaks, 
leaving them blue, while the glacier 
sparkled like silver. The clappers on 
the horses rattled, men called to one 
another beneath the trees as they drove 
up the horses to be loaded, then rolled 
up the packs and bound them on, while 
I gazed enchanted at the magic play of 
light over the heavy masses. After the 
narrow range of vision on the taiga 
paths, after the grim wildness of the 
bare tundra hills and the heavy, gigan- 
tic masses of cliffs, this was like a new 
world—a transparent, shining world of 
changing color. 

Avoiding the higher regions in our 
route, I descended again to the Katun 
valley, and then came out on to the 
Uimon steppe—a flat bottom with ex- 
cellent feed for the horses—yes, and 
for us too, in the hospitality of the 
small villages scattered over it. The 
farther Terektinsk heights gave me 
nothing of geological interest, as the 
broad, flat tops were of unchanging 
granite. The rise on the Uimon side 
was impossibly steep, and cost plenty 
of sweat for horse and man, while the 
language used was sufficient to scorch 
the grass trod by my caravan. The 
black forest itself — a thick taiga of 
mingled cedar, spruce and fir, with tall 
grass to the riders’ shoulders — was 
very difficult for my heavy packs with 
the artillery saddles and large cases. 
So you can well understand how glad 
I was when I came out on the flat 
watershed above the forest line. But 
here, toa, at the edge of eternal snows, 
we found a broad line of bog where 
we struggled and stuck until we hit 
on the idea of crossing it obliquely, 
along the border of the snowfield. 

The descent to Ongudai was easier, 
but long and monotonous. The pro- 
longed trek through such difficult parts 
had developed a strange patience in 
me, when the body goes through all 
the hardships of a difficult road, while 
the mind is dormant, waiting... . 

On arriving at Ongudai, I sent my 
assistant with the collections and 
equipment through the Altai to Biisk. 
I could travel light to the Chemal as- 
bestos bed. Taking only one guide and 
setting out with fresh horses, I soon 
arrived at the Katun and stopped to 
rest at the village of Kayancha. 

Tea with fragrant honey tasted es- 
pecially good, and we sat for a long 
time at the newly-planed table in the 
little garden with the young teacher 
who had invited me in. My guide, a 
silent, grim Oirot, sucked uncon- 
cernedly at his copper-trimmed pipe, 
while I questioned my kind host about 


everything worth seeing along the fur- 
ther route to Chemal. He willingly told 
me all that I wanted to know. . 

“There’s another thing, Comrade En- 
gineer,” he said. “Not far from Chemal 
you'll find a village. There’s a famous 
artist of ours living there—Chorosov, 
you’ve probably heard of him. He’s a 
taciturn old chap, but if he takes a 
fancy to you he’ll show you everything; 
he’s got no end of grand pictures.” 

I remembered pictures by Chorosov 
that I had seen in Tomsk and Biisk— 
particularly The Crown of Katun and 
Khan-Altai, and I made up my mind 
that come what might, I was going 








to visit the artist. Now I saw every- 
thing very differently, and thought of 
them as being amazingly true to life. 
What had seemed to me invented or 
exaggerated when seen on canvas in 
the cramped rooms of a picture gallery 
was amazingly beautiful in reality. I 
realized that the diminution in scale 
and plane, usually favorable for exact 
representation in motion-pictures, made 
it very difficult to bring these snowy 
peaks with such gigantic heights and 
masses of colors on to the screen. 
Chorosov had not been able to avoid 
this drawback either, despite his great 
talent. However, what he had put into 
his pictures was a more faithful refle¢c- 
tion of the cold, shining spirit of the 
mountains than had been achieved by 
any other artist. To see his many pic- 
tures, and perhaps to get a sketch for 
myself, struck me as being an excellent 
conclusion to my first acquaintance 
with the snow-peaks of the Altai. 

The path along the bank of the 
Katun was easy to follow, so I dis- 
missed my guide in Kayancha, and by 
the middle of the next day I was 
mounting the low but steep rise. From 
its top the sun-filled even mouth of a 
valley opened before me, golden with 
ripening grain. At the edge of the for- 
est, several new houses shone with 
their fresh yellow logs. In one place 
deciduous trees formed a _ promon- 
tory jutting out from the forest mass, 
enclosing a small open space planted 
with bright peonies, and there I could 
see a large building. Everything was 
exactly as the Kayancha teacher had 
described, and I turned my horse con- 
fidently towards the house of the artist 
Chorosov. 

I was expecting to see a gruff old 
fellow, and was agreeably surprised 


when an agile, wiry, clean-shaven 
man with swift, exact movements, 
came out on to the porch. When I 
looked more closely into his Mon- 
golian features, however, I saw the 
lines on the fallen cheeks and the high, 
protruding forehead,-and the grey at 
his shaggy temples and bristling whis- 
kers. He welcomed me politely, but 
without any particular enthusiasm. 

Over the inevitable tea I poured out 
my heart to the artist, or better, poured 
out all that had been stored up in it 
from my recent visit to the heights. 
Evidently Chorosov felt that my en- 
thusiasm was sincere; he began to 
thaw and his Oirot taciturnity ex- 
panded into friendly talk. 

After the tea he took me to his 
studio, a spacious, unplastered room 
with large windows extending half the 
width of the house. Among the numer- 
ous studies and small pictures there 
was one that attracted me immedi- 
ately. 

Chorosov told me that this was a 
variant of the picture Deny-Der, or the 
Lake of the Mountain Spirits, which 
was in one of the large Siberian gal- 
leries. I had heard about it, but had 
never seen it. 

I shall describe this picture as ex- 
actly as I can, because it is very im- 
portant for the proper understanding 
of further events. It was a small can- 
vas—not more than a meter in width, 
in a simple black frame, its clear col- 
ors shining in the rays of the evening 
sun. The grey-blue expanse of lake 
filling the central part of the canvas 
breathed a silent, cool peace. In the 
foreground, by the stones on the flat 
shore where the green carpet of grass 
alternated with white patches of snow, 
lay the bole of a cedar. At the very 
roots of the fallen cedar a large blue 
patch of ice stretched along the shore, 
while smaller ones intermingled with 
grey boulders cast greenish and blue- 
grey shadows on the surface of the 
lake. 

Two short, wind-racked cedars raised 
their thick branches like hands 
stretched upward to the sky. In the 
background, the steep, serrated snow- 
covered heights, ribbed with cliffs of 
violet and pale yellow, rose sheer from 
the lake. In the center of the picture 
a glacier crevasse filled with blinding 
snow sent a wave of blue drift to the 
lake, and high above it soared a tri- 
angular pyramid like a diamond, with 
a scarf of rosy clouds drifting at the 
side. On the left side of the glacier 
crevasse was a cone-shaped mountain, 
likewise almost completely wrapped 
in its snowy mantle. It stood on a 
broad base which descended in gigan- 
tic steps to the far border of the 
lake. ... 

The picture breathed that same re- 
moteness and cold shining purity 
which had enchanted me on the way 
to the Katun crest. I forgot about all 
the other canvases and stood there, 
forgetful of time, gazing into the veri- 
table heart of the Altai’s snowy peaks, 
amazed at the subtle vision of the 
people who had given that lake the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Tolstoy and His Times 


by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


TOLSTOY AS I KNEW HIM, by Ta- 
tyana A. Kuzminskaya. Macmillan, 
New York, 1948. 439 pp. $5.00. 


N A TIME so marked by suspicion 

and hostility toward the Soviet 
Union it is a particular pleasure to 
greet this publication, the first volume 
in a translation project of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. As 
a means of furthering mutual under- 
standing between the two countries 
the Council has arranged to translate 
and make available to American read- 
ers the best and the most represen- 
tative volumes of contemporary Rus- 
sian literature and scholarship. 

This first volume brings to English 
speaking readers, for the first time, 
one of the most important documents 
on the life and writing of Tolstoy. In 
order to take away the sting of the 
word “document” I hasten to add that 
it has far more than documentary in- 
terest. Though the material sometimes 
is inconsequential, it is witty and self- 
revealing in a healthy, candid way; 
and it is vividly revealing of its time. 
It is so lively and fresh that it is 
hard to believe it to be the work of a 
woman in her seventies who died 
while she was writing it. 

That it should be so vivid is under- 
standable when we realize that its 


BOOKS 





THE PERSONAL PAPERS OF AN- 
TON CHEKHOV, Introduction by 
Matthew Josephson, Lear Publish- 
ers, New York. 235 pp. $3.00. 


HIS attractively printed little vol- 

ume contains entries from a note- 
book covering the years 1892-1904, a 
selection from Chekhov’s letters writ- 
ten between 1882-1904 and extracts 
from his diary for the years 1896- 
1903. They are unusually rewarding. 
In them Chekhov set down keen, criti- 
cal observations, and the germinal 
forms of a number of his masterpieces. 
They reflect the ever-hovering and 
growing social sense which fills all his 
work and confutes those who have 
tried to put Chekhov among the with- 
drawn artists. As Mr. Josephson ob- 
serves, “Chekhov finally saw that time 
Was running out for the old imperial 
regime, and prophesied an irresistible 
movement of revolution led, or domi- 
nated, by men quite different from 
those who had long talked about its 
Coming. The future might be nothing 
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author, the sister of Tolstoy’s wife, 
was the living original from whom 
Tolstoy drew the beautiful and vivaci- 
ous Natasha Rostova of War and Peace. 
In this self revelation where we can 


. Compare the fictional portrait with 


the original we have a living measure 
of Tolstoy’s insights and power of 
characterization. 

Kuzminskaya’s reminiscences carry 
her through the year 1868, the period 
of Tolstoy’s greatest artistic produc- 
tivity. In this period his masterpieces 
were being conceived and written. In 
their preparation Kuzminskaya fre- 
quently acted as Tolstoy’s amanuensis. 
Her recollections give us valuable in- 
formation of his methods of work. 
And, at the same time, her frank and 
shrewd sketches of the people of the 
two households, Tolstoy’s and his 
parents-in-law, and of others in the 
Tolstoy circle, bring before us the mod- 
els of many of his characters. 

Thus anyone interested in the de- 
velopment of Tolstoy’s genius and the 
sources of his creations will find 
the book invaluable. But it should be 
emphasized again that the book makes 
delightful reading for itself and can 
satisfy other interests, particularly on 
the backgrounds of Russian society 
and culture in the mid-nineteenth 
century. 


IN BRIEF 






like that which the old generation of 
intellectuals had dreamed; and they, 
he guessed shrewdly, might be the 
first to revile it: ‘It seems to me that 
while the worn-out banal intellectuals 
are rummaging among old rubbish, 
and, according to the old Russian cus- 
tom, biting one another, there is boil- 
ing up around us a life which we 
neither know nor notice. Great events 
will take us unawares... .’” 


THE MIGHTY FIVE, by Victor Seroff, 
Allen, Towne & Heath. New York, 
280 pp. $4.00. 


E “MIGHTY FIVE,” as they were 
called, were Balakirev, Borodin, 
Cui, Mussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov. 
They fought for the establishment of a 
Russian music. Their fight, like all 
coterie battles, was marked by bitter- 
ness and malice but it bore good mu- 
sical fruit. Mr. Seroff hardly makes the 
most of his fascinating subject; he fails 
to avail himself of the illuminations 
possible through an analysis of the 


social relationships of that time. Never- 
theless the book is readable and in- 
formative. 


PUSHKIN AND RUSSIAN LITERA- 





TURE, by Janko Lavrin, The Mac- 
millan Co. New York. 226 pp. $2.00. 


OMBINES a biography of the great 

poet, dramatist and novelist with a 
critical commentary in such a way that 
the social setting reveals new values 
in the poems and the poems reflect 
newly perceived realities in the social 
structure. The value of the book is en- 
hanced by some excellent new transla- 
tions made especially for this volume, 
of poems by Pushkin, used to illustrate 
the text. 


A TREASURY OF JEWISH FOLK- 
LORE, edited by Nathan Ausubel. 
Crown Publishers, New York, 1948. 
740 pp. $4.00. 


R. AUSUBEL writes in his intro- 
duction: “The Jewish people has 
fathered many talented and profound 
sons and daughters but no less talented 
and profound—in a somewhat different 
way, perhaps—has been the people 
itself. Because it hides unpretentiously 
behind its anonymous creation like the 
unnamed master sculptors of Ancient 
Egypt few have learned to recognize 
it as the creator of significant culture.” 
A part of this creation of the Jewish 
people, its folklore, is given a sensitive 
and comprehensive selection in this 
richly packed volume. So amply in- 
clusive is it that in addition to stories, 
traditions, legends, humor, proverbs, 
etc. there are the words (in the origin- 
al, transliterated Yiddish and Hebrew 
and in English translation) and the 
music of some sixty chants, rounds and 
folk songs. Much of the Collection 
reflects life in Russia where the largest 
Jewish communities were located. 


GERMANY, WHAT NOW? by Joachim 
Joesten. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 331 pp. $3.00. 


R. JOESTEN must be added to the 

former liberal journalists who 
have knuckled under to the Soviet- 
baiters. He has colored his treatment 
of the Soviet zone of Germany to sat- 
isfy their prejudices; but reviewers in 
the anti-Soviet press have scored him 
for not going far enough. Despite 
Joesten’s calculated playing down of 
Soviet administration, and his preju- 
diced interpretation of its policies, it is 
clear that the greatest advances in 
Germany are occurring in the Soviet 
zone. Much of the angling in the book 
is done by the use of loaded words. 
For example the word “capitalism” 
has eccumulated so many unpleasant 
associations that Mr. Joesten removes 
it from where it belongs to where it 
becomes a falsehood. Thus the Soviet 
economy is described as “State Capi- 
talism” while capitalism itself wears 
the euphemisms, “free enterprise” and 
“private ownership.” ; 
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On Private Enterprises 


Question: We have had a heated 
discussion as to whether Russian citi- 
zens, as individuals within the Soviet 
Union, are allowed to enter into private 
enterprises. We would appreciate as 
much information as you can give on 
this subject. S. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Answer: Private enterprise in the 
USSR is very restricted, in fact, re- 
stricted to the point where it really is 
private. That is, no enterprise engaged 
in by any one individual would be per- 
mitted to employ other people to make 
a profit out of their work. However, 
there are some limited spheres in 
which private or individual enterprise 
are allowed, the largest among them 
being individual farmers. Farmers who 
do not want to cooperate with others 
or enter a collective farm (kolkhoz) 
are allocated individual plots of land 
to work individually with the par- 
ticipation of their families if they so 
desire. However, they are not allowed 
to engage hired help. Within the col- 
lective farms, farmers also are allotted 
a certain amount of land, and may 
raise foodstuffs and livestock as an 
individual enterprise, in addition to 
their cooperative work in the collective 
farm. 

Individual artisans, a category which 
includes maintenance and repair peo-- 
ple chiefly, may pursue their trades or 
occuptions as_ self-employed people. 
However, again they are not allowed 
to hire anyone to work for them with 
the object of making profit out of the 
people so hired. 

The above-mentioned examples of 
private enterprise practically cover the 
field of individual enterprise existing 
in the USSR. There are a large number 
of cooperative enterprises wherein in- 
dividuals band together for purposes 
of production. Everyone working in 
these cooperatives shares in the net 
income produced in accordance with 
his skill and the amount of work per- 
formed. Such cooperatives, however, 
are not permitted to hire laborers who 
do not share in the benefits of the co- 
operatives as members. 


On Gold Payments 


Question: Does the Soviet Union use 
gold to puy for purchases from capi- 
talist countries? If not, why do they 
continue to mine gold in excess of their 
own industrial requirements? A. F. L., 
Watsonville, Cal. 


Answer: As is well known, the So- 
viet Union trades with practically all 
of the capitalist countries, and if a 
given capitalist country sells to the 
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USSR more than she buys from it, 





the Soviet Union is required to pay 
the debit balance against it in foreign 
currency or gold. The USSR has paid 
many millions of dollars to the United 
States, for instance, in gold, for which 
purpose the Soviet Union usually main- 
tains a gold deposit in this country. 


On Churches in the USSR 


Question: What is the status of the 
Christian Science Church in the Soviet 
Union? Are there Christian Science 
practitioners in the Soviet Union? 
E. P. C., Upper Darby, Penna.; O. W. 
F., Orange, N. J. 

I understand there are no Roman 
Catholic institutions in the USSR. Is 
this correct? O. W. F., Orange, N. J. 


Answer: There is no Soviet law or 
regulation that forbids specifically the 
practice of Christian Science. The 
reason for the absence of the Christian 
Science Church in Russia and of its 
practitioners is that there never was, 
as far as we know, an indigenous So- 
viet group adhering to the beliefs of 
Christian Science. There are, of course, 
many religious groups in existence in 
the Soviet Union other than the Ortho- 
dox churches, notably the Baptists. 

The above understanding concerning 
the Catholic Church is incorrect. There 
is a comparatively large Catholic 
minority population in the USSR, and 
they enjoy equality in every respect 
with all other religious groups. Roman 
Catholic churches are functioning. In 
Lithuania there is a Catholic seminary. 


On a Baltic “Underground’’ 


Question: The. Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer recently carried an AP story 
from Washington in which it was 
claimed that there is an underground 
armed group in the Soviet Baltic coun- 
tries employing force and _ violence 
against the Soviet regimes. Please com- 
ment. P. R. S., Bellingham, Washing- 
ton. 


Answer: The claim of an _ under- 
ground opposition in the Baltic coun- 
tries is, of course, only a propaganda 
device to confuse the Americans of 
Baltic origin, as well as to create an 
anti-Soviet bias here. As such it could 
be dismissed with as little attention as 
it deserves. 

However, the article is of some in- 
terest because it is based on the author- 
ity of former Latvian, Lithuanian and 
Estonian legations here and therefore 
establishes a number: of significant 
facts: First, that these legations of the 
defunct Baltic governments are en- 
gaged in trying to develop illicit con- 
tact with dissident elements in these 
young Baltic Soviet Republics; sec- 
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ondly, that they use Swedish and other 
shipping facilities for contraband 
propaganda material and _ probably 
arms; further, that according to these 
Baltic émigré sources some American 
State Department officials are cooperat- 
ing with them, or at least are disposed 
to be friendly toward their activities. 

If these claims of the ex-Baltic 
diplomats are true, the U.S. is harbor- 
ing elements engaged in subversive 
activities against a friendly allied 
power. These activities would seem to 
be legitimate objects of interest to our 
law enforcing agencies. 


On Troops in China, Greece 


Question: Does the Soviet Union 


maintain troops in China or in Greece? | 


What is the membership of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union? 
N. S. H., Pasadena, Calif. 


Answer: In December, 1945, at the | 


Moscow Conference, the Soviet Union, 


the United States and Great Britain 
agreed to the speediest withdrawal of | 


their respective armed forces from the 


soil of China. The Soviet Union carried 
out this agreement a long time ago. | 


There are no Soviet troops in China. 
There are, however, still American 
armed forces there. There are no So- 
viet military forces in any part of 
Greece. 

The membership of the Communist 
Party of the USSR is over 6,000,000. 


On Italian War Prisoners 


Question: Will you please enlighten 
me on the situation of the Italian 
prisoners in the Soviet Union, and ex- 
plain why they are not permitted to 
correspond with their relatives in Italy. 
L. C., Rochester, New York. 


Answer: There is so far as we know, 
no reason why Italian prisoners of war 
in the USSR, or any other prisoners of 
war, could not communicate with their 
relatives in any other country. As a 
matter of fact, there is a large volume 
of correspondence between prisoners of 
war and their families. Of course, this 
general regulation might not always 
account for an individual condition 
where the prisoner might be in transit 
from one part of the country to 
another, or who because of some 
mishap might have temporarily lost 
touch with his relatives in the home 
country. 

The Soviet Union strictly observes 
all the international conventions which 
regulate the treatment of prisoners of 
war. There has never been a formal 
charge made by any country involved 
concerning Soviet mistreatment of 
prisoners of war. 
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either country to harbor conspirators against the other on 
its soil. No doubt they come in contact with some people 
who seek their help, no doubt too, they use all sorts of pres- 
sures to influence any weak and confused Soviet citizens who 
by one means or another they can get to turn against their 
country. In the case of Kosenkina, an unhappy woman whose 
son had apparently been taken prisoner in the war, it is 
quite possible that they worked on her with promises of find- 
ing him for her, through their DP connections. She seems 
to have been in a highstrung emotional state, and however it 
happened that she got to the Tolstoy farm in the first place, 
there is no question that, once there, she sent a letter to the 
Soviet authorities letting them know she was there, and, as 
Alexandra Tolstoy and others on the farm themselves ad- 
mitted, went away voluntarily when the Soviet Consul came 
for her. 


Friendship Council Statement 


T IS CRIMINAL FOLLY THAT THESE INCIDENTS SHOULD BE UTIL- 
[ized to worsen the international crisis. While making the 
most of every anti-Soviet statement, the press has seen fit to 
ignore a statement calling for an end to the fantastic anti-Soviet 
campaign and a return to the path of peaceful settlement 
issued by the National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, the text of which follows: 


At this time when our government is engaged in crucial diplo- 
matic negotiations with the Soviet Union that involve the fate of 
the American people and the peace of the world, our Federal 
authorities, Congressional committees and local law enforcement 
agencies appear to be doing everything in their power to create 
an atmosphere of hostility towards the Soviet Union in a manner 
that seems deliberately calculated to undermine the negotiaticns 
now going on. 

We are alarmed at the close cooperation between our official 
authorities and various anti-Soviet organizations and individuals, 
that has been revealed by the developments surrounding the case 
of the two Soviet school teachers now being held by the Ameri- 
can authorities. The United States has for a long time been the 
point of concentration for anti-Soviet groups of monarchists, fas- 
cists, Trotskyites and the like. It was in clear recognition of the 


danger to American-Soviet relations and world peace involved in ~ 


the activities of such groups that the Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement 
accompanying the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the two countries nearly fifteen years ago stipulated that both 
countries would not permit,on their respective territories activities 
directed against the interests of the other country. Part of this 
agreement entered into read: “Not to permit the formation or 
residence on its territory of any organization or group—and to 
prevent the activity on its territory of any organization or group, 
or of representatives or officials of any organization or group— 
which has as its aim the overthrow or the preparation for the 
overthrow of, or the bringing about by force of a change in, the 
political or social order. . . .” The activities of the White Russian 
organizations here and such groups as Common Cause, Inc., whose 
main object is anti-Soviet propaganda and action, run directly 
contrary to this agreement. In this connection it is pertinent to 
note that there is not a single organization working against the 
interests of the United States in the whole of the Soviet Union. 
Recently the United States has become the favorite stamping 
ground of such groups and organizations as the ‘Peasant Inter- 
national” which consists mainly of rejected politicians of the east 
European countries. Their sole activity is anti-Soviet propaganda. 
The continuance of diplomatic privileges and immunities granted by 
our State Department to representatives of defunct governments of 
countries which are now constituent parts of the Soviet Union also 
runs directly contrary to another point of the Roosevelt-Litvinov 
agreement by which the Soviet Union and the United States under- 
took “not to permit the formation or residence on its territory of 
any organization or group and to prevent the activity on its terri- 
tory of any organization or group, or of representatives or officials 
of any organization or group—which makes claim to be the Gov- 
ernment of, or makes attempt upon the territorial integrity. . . .” 
The present spy scare staged by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities appears to be designed to feed anti-Soviet propaganda into 





the headlines in order to sabotage any agreement with the Soviet 
Union rgardless of the consequences for our people. 

We call upon the State Department to uphold the agreements 
entered into with the Soviet Union. We appeal to public opinion 
to register by all means at its command the most emphatic protest 
against the Soviet-baiting now going on in our press and radio 
endangering our peace and security. 


“Operation X°’ 


We “OPERATION Rep HERRING” OCCUPIES THE CENTER OF 
the stage in Washington, America’s own “Operation X” 
is going on behind the scenes. The U.S. News and World 
Report for April 9 described in detail various methods being 
developed in Washington to intensify its espionage work in 
the cold war. Senator Styles Bridges of New Hampshire had 
brought the idea out into the open with a recommendation 
for an appropriation to recreate the Office of Strategic Services 
on a peacetime basis. The magazine indicated that one school 
of thought in Washington advocated going into Eastern 
Europe with “strong arm methods including assassination 
if necessary, to keep Russia’s part of the world in turmoil. 
It would finance underground movements in Russia’s satellite 
states.” The other school would use more gentlemanly 
methods to begin with, confining itself in the first stage to 
making friends for ourselves and enemies for the USSR in 
Western Europe and only at the stage when the real shoot- 
ing war begins, going “deep into Russian controlled terri- 
tory,” touching off “revolts against Communist dictatorship” 
and encouraging “assassination of key Communists.” 

Whatever differences in tactics are recommended, .“Opera- 
tion X” seems to be already under way. It has been reported 
that it was put into effect, with a subsidy of tens of millions 
of dollars, at the time of the Italian elections, and that a secret 
conference has been held in the Vatican, attended by Fulton 
Sheean, personal representative of America’s Cardinal Spell- 
man, and twelve cardinals from various European countries, 
to work out means for the participation of the Catholic Clergy 
in “Operation X.” 

It has also been revealed by Hanson W. Baldwin, in a 
series of five articles on American intelligence activities pub- 
lished in the New York Times (July 20-25) that Allen 
Dulles, brother of John Foster Dulles, and a leading figure in 
America’s wartime espionage organization, OSS, has been 
reviewing our intelligence activities with a view to enlarging, 
reorganizing and modernizing them. Some of the fiascos that 
have occurred in Romania, Hungary and Finland through 
frictions between the various American groups involved in 
espionage and miscalculations of the actual situation, were 
described by Mr. Baldwin in his article of July 23. He wrote: 


Two young and exuberant army officers attached to the Central 
Intelligence Agency as carry-over from the old Office of Strategic 
Services organization, made contacts almost openly with anti-Com- 
munist and opposition leaders in Romania, urged the formation of 
an anti-Communist group in that country and recorded their efforts, 
the names of the conspirators and even the minutes of the “secret” 
meetings held—apparently in order to impress their superiors with 
their industry. 


While the two enthusiastic American conspirators had to 
leave the country hastily, according to Mr. Baldwin, their 
native associates landed in jail and the seized documents 
were utilized “with considerable embarrassment to this Gov- 
ernment in the trial of Dr. Jules Maniu and his associates 
which subsequently resulted in Dr. Maniu’s imprisonment for 
life.” 

Mr. Baldwin said that similar fiascos of American intelli- 
gence agents in Hungary and Finland had been guarded with 
considerable secrecy, but that the “rings” of agents estab- 
lished by the OSS and inherited by the CIA had been re- 
sponsible for much loose work “which resulted in easy detec- 
tion and ultimate elimination of the ‘rings.’ ” 
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gaged more especially in checking the 
condition of the barley seed, which is 
now yielding good harvests in these 
mountains. Some thirty years ago a crop 
yield of only 0.3—at most 0.5—of a ton 
of barley per hectare used to be obtained 
(a hectare is 2.47 acres). Last year the 
collective farmers harvested 1.4 tons per 
hectare. But even this does not entirely 
satisfy Pliyeva. 


SHE MANAGES A COLLECTIVE FARM 


Later in the day she visited the cheese 
factory and the forge shop where the 


blacksmith Mikhail Sanakoyev was re-— 


pairing ploughs. 

“How soon do you expect to finish 
the repairs, Mikhail?’ 

“Another three and the job will be 
finished.” 

It may be said, however, that the 
chairman of the farm has no occasion 


to hurry anyone. The collective farmers 
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have long since convinced themselves 
by their own experience that a rich, 
well-to-do life depends upon their own 
efforts. And if blacksmith Sanakoyev 
wants to repair the ploughs a week 
ahead of schedule, it is because he knows 
that it is mecessary to sow early to ob- 
tain a good harvest. 

Thanks to Pliyeva’s good manage- 
ment, the collective farmers last year 
received good incomes. Take for in- 
stance sheep-breeder Gavrilo Dikayev. 
For the 1,307 workdays (a measure of 
labor on collective farms) he and his 
family put‘in last year, he received 
5,808 Ibs. of potatoes, 3,630 lbs. of grain, 
961 lbs. of wool, 717 Ibs. of cheese, 145 
Ibs. of butter and over 10,000 rubles in 
cash. 

Collective labor has become the 
source of a rich and cultured life. It has 
educated the Soviet peasants in quite a 
new spirit, opened a new mental out- 
look for them, brought them into touch 
with culture and science and given them 
a sense of public duty. There are now 
twenty-eight persons in the village of 
Upper Ruk with a higher education, and 
thirty-six with a secondary. About forty 
youths and girls—sons and daughters of 
peasamts—are students of universities 
and institutes in various cities of the 
USSR. Everybody in the village is study- 
ing, so also is Martha Pliyeva. Every 
evening, during the two hours when her 
17-year-old son Saltan goes out with 
his friends, Martha studies Russian, 
history, the theory of agriculture and 
other subjects. She began to study rather 
late in life, but she is going at it with 
great stubbornness, knowing how neces- 
sary knowledge is for her work on the 
collective farm. 

There is a corner in Pliyeva’s home in 
which her most cherished family relics 
are kept. There is the gold watch which 
was presented to her by Stalin, a por- 
trait of Marshal Voroshilov with his 
autograph, a casket with four Orders 
and Medals awarded to her. And then 
there are the photographs of her two 
daughters: Nadezhda, a teacher, and 
Helen, a lawyer, and one of her son 
Saltan and pictures of her two little 
grandsons. A smile illuminates her face 
as she looks at the photographs of the 
children, as she thinks of her life, of the 
life of the new woman, of the new 
collective farm village. 











You Can Know the Answers 


What are the Soviet policies in Ger- 
many? How are they administering the 
Soviet Zone? Gordon Schaffer, who has 
been there, answers these and many 
other questions in his “Russian Zone 
of Germany,” published in America for 
the first time by SRT Book Club. See 
back page. 
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Sources: Constitutions of the German 
Laender; German Governmental Organt- 
zation and Civil Administration, Monthly 
Report of the Military Governor, U.S. 
Zone, No. 17; Statistics of Elections in 


ELECTIONS IN GERMANY 


Germany 1946; Addendum — Election 
Statistics to 31 October 1947 — all pub- 
lished by the Civil Administration 
Branch, Office of Military Government, 
U.S. Zone Germany (Berlin). 








TABLE VI 
Dates of Elections, Postwar Germany, by Zones 
Landkreis Stadtkreis Constituent Constitutional 
Zone Communal ( County) ( City) Assembly Landtag Referenda 

BRITISH 9-15-46 10-13-461 ° 5-20-47 * 
FRENCH 9-15-46 10-13-462 11-17-4683 5-18-474 
U.S. 1-20/27-46 4-28-46 5-26-46 6-30-46 12-1-465 
USSR 9-1/8/15-46 10-20-46 * 10-20-46 6-30-4668 
BERLIN 10-20-46 for city and borough assemblies 


* None 

1 Including Bremen 
2 Saarburg, 9-21-47 
3 Indirect 


4 Saar, 10-5-47 


heavy industry. 


5 Wuerttemberg-Baden, 11-24-46; Bremen, 10-12-47 
6 Land Saxony, referendum on nationalization of Nazi 
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LAKE OF THE MOUNTAIN SPIRITS 


(Continued from page 22) 


name of Deny-Der—the Lake of the 
Mountain Spirits. 

Chorosov watched me _ with con- 
tracted eyes, evidently pleased at the 
impression produced. 

“Where did you find that lake, 
Grigory Ivanovich?” I asked. “Does it 
really exist?” 

“The lake does exist. And what’s 
more, it’s much better, of course, than 
you see it here,” Chorosov replied. 
“But it’s no easy matter to find it... .” 

The artist scanned me closely before 
he continued. 

“You probably don’t know the Oirot 
lengends about that lake?” 

“Oh, they ought to be interesting, if 
they’ve given it such a poetic name!” 

Chorosov’s eyes travelled to the pic- 
ture. 

“Is there nothing that you notice 
particularly about that picture?” he 
asked. “Most people don’t see it... .” 

“Yes, just here, in the left-hand cor- 
ner, where there’s the cone-shaped 
mountain,” I said. “Excuse me, Grigory 
Ivanovich, but here the coloring struck 
me as being just impossible.” 

“But look a little closer... .” 

I began to examine the place which 
had surprised me, and so fine and 
subtle was the artist’s work, that the 
more I looked, the more details seemed 
to emerge from the picture. At the foot 
of the cone-shaped mountain a green- 
ish-white cloud rose, radiating a faint 
light. The latticed reflection on the 
water of that light and the gleam of 
the snow gave long bands of shadow 
which for some reason had a rosy 
Shade. A deeper rose lay upon the 
broken rocks fallen from the cliff face. 
And in those places where the direct 
Tays of the sun shone over from be- 
yoni the white walls of the crest, 
there were elongated columns of 
bluish-green smoke or steam, resem- 
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bling huge human figures. These 
amazing, unnatural colors gave that 
part of the landscape a threatening, 
fantastic character. 

“I don’t altogether. understand that,” 
and I pointed to the bluish-green col- 
umns. 

“And don’t try,” laughed Chorosov. 
“You know all about nature and you 
love it, but you don’t trust it.” 

“But you yourself, Grigory Ivano- 
vich, how do you explain that red fire 
on the cliff, the bluish-green columns 
and the shining cloud?” 


“The explanation’s simple — moun- 
tain spirits,” Chorosov replied calmly. 

I turned quickly towards him, but 
I could see no shade of a smile on his 
expressionless face. 

“T’m not joking. You think the lake 
got its name because of its unearthly 
beauty? No, it’s beautiful, all right, but 
it’s got a bad name. Look at me, for 
instance—I painted a picture, but I 
barely managec to get away. I was 
there in 1909 and I was a sick man 
for four years after... .” 

I asked the artist to tell me the 
legends surrounding the lake. 

“Very well,” said Chorosov: “Come 
and sit down.” 

We seated ourselves on a broad 
divan covered with a rough blue and 
yellow Mongolian carpet. 

(To be concluded in our next issue) 


THE SOVIET COAL 
INDUSTRY 
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gineers and technicians for long service 
and excellent work. 

Tens of thousands of miners, both in 
the west and the east, had voluntarily 
pledged themselves to mark the 30th An- 
niversary of the October Revolution by 
collectively extracting a substantial 
amount of coal in excess of their quota 
before the present year is out. Thus, as- 
suming that there is no interruption of 
peaceful development, progress already 
being made is bright with promise; not 
only for the coal industry but for th 
future of Soviet industry in general. 


(Reprinted, slightly condensed, by courtesy 
of Colliery Engineering and The Anglo-Soviet 
Journal.) 
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German people along the path of chau- 
vinism and militarism, and towards ag- 
gression. 

The recent campaign for a referendum 
on German unity furnishes ample proof 
as to the desires of the German people. 
It recorded the desires of 14,775,945 
adult Germans of both sexes for a united 
democratic German state and demanded 
the carrying out of a nation-wide refer- 
endum to enact the necessary legislation. 
Thus, a democratic republic, united and 
indivisible, under which the autonomous 
rights of the Laender would be guar- 
anteed, completely meets with the desires 
of the people. Only such a republic can 
constitute an effective guarantee of the 
peaceful existence and development of 
the new German state. 

The Soviet Union, in pursuance of its 
policy of peace and international security, 
proceeds precisely from this consideration 
when it insists on the implementation of 
the Yalta and Potsdam’ decisions, and 
categorically objects to any separate policy 
of dismembering and “federalizing” Ger- 
many. The Soviet Union’s constructive 
policy would make it possible once and 
for all to wipe out three chief sources 
of German aggression, and all the minor 
sources as well. 

The advocates and champions of the 
anti-democratic policy of dismembering 
Germany often employ the term “fed- 
eralization.” They take advantage of the 
fact that Americans are accustomed to 
this term and that in their minds it 
evokes definite and positive historical 
associations. The framers of the United 
States Constitution and the first presi- 
dents of the U.S.A. were federalists and 
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fought the anti-federalists. But those who 
preach “federalism” for Germany omit 
one “detail”: John Quincy Adams, Alex- 
ander Hamilton and James Madison were 
federalists, ie. they stood for a strong 
central governmental power, for a central 
government with sufficient power to 
stand above the individual states. Turn 
over the pages of the book “Federalist,” 
published in the early days of the United 
States, and you will see that the desire 
of the American people to win liberty and 


THE BERLIN CRISIS 
(Continued from page 9) 


is set on reparations from current pro- 
duction and nothing will be taken from 
consumer goods industries necessary to 
the restoration of living standards. New 
blast furnaces built during the last few 
months will be operated. There will be 
mass production of motor cars, tractors 
and other industrial goods. East Ger- 
many will be in a position to make 
barter agreements with her neighbors 


in both the East and the West. Behind. 


this two-year plan the trade unions, the 
Cooperatives and the anti-Fascist parties 
are already mobilizing their forces with 
an enthusiasm which has been sadly 
lacking in post-war Germany. 

If the Allies insist on retaining the 
division of Germany, the economic pro- 
gress which has been made possible in 
the East by denazification, nationaliza- 
tion of industry and the breaking of the 
power of the Junkers, will in the long 
run prove a very important factor. 
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unity found expression in the demand 
for centralization, as against the loose 
political structure preached by the anti- 
federalists of the Southern States, the 
future secessionists and Confederates of 
1861. Thus we see that in American his- 
tory the term “federalism” has quite a 
different meaning than the interpretation 
now advanced by the American organ- 
izers of the partition and dismemberment 
of the German nation into a series of 
small Laender. 

The establishment of a united demo- 
cratic and peaceable Germany, a Ger- 
many without monopolists, Junkers and 
militarists—such is the program of peace 


and security pursued by the USSR. 


But any division of Germany cannot 
be permanent. As one Russian officer 
said to me in Berlin, “All that remains 
of the unity of Germany today is the 
will of the German people for unity.” 

That will for unity will in the long 
run be the strongest single factor in Ger- 
many. That is why the proposals of the 
Warsaw Conference of the Soviet Union 
and the Southeastern European countries 
designed to ensure a united democratic 
Germany within her new frontiers and 
the withdrawal of occupation forces, is 
the real road to a peaceful solution. 

If this road is not taken, the Western 
State of Germany will be built up with 
the support of all those elements which 
created the Nazi Party and sustained 
Adolf Hitler in his war of aggression 
against mankind. 

You can meet them all over Western 
Germany. In Berlin a handsome, well- 
dressed German, who incidentally was 
employed on behalf of the Western ad- 
ministration, said to me: “Do you re- 
member when our German armies were 
outside Moscow and Leningrad?” 

“I remember,” I replied. 

“At that time,” he went on, “If we'd 
been together, we could have smashed 
the Russians. Now you want to smash 
them and we want to smash them, but 
its too late.” 

I said: “Do you remember the Nurem- 
berg trials?” He looked _ surprised. 
“Evidence was given,” I said, “that if 
Hitler had got to Britain he would have 
exported our able-bodied population— 
women as well as men—to work in his 
war factories. And whea they were of 
no more use, your leaders would have 
gassed them as they gassed 13,000,000 
others.” 

This time, he looked hurt. It is not 
considered good form in Western Ger- 
many to talk about the gas chambers. 

There is surely a lesson in that story 
for people in the West who shout for a 
new war. 
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zone the poor people and the small land- 
owners have as much help and as much 
land as can equitably be given, but the 
rich do not. In the American and British 
Zones the situation is just reversed.” He 
had been professor of religion in Leipzig 
University. His one complaint was that 
private schools to teach religion had not 
yet been permitted. 

Dr. Grube, minister of health, told me 
that tuberculosis was still a serious prob- 
lem. Incidence of diphtheria, typhoid and 
dysentery was slight. In the matter of 
venereal disease, they have prohibited all 
prostitution and have no brothels. In one 
year gonorrhea has been cut to one-fourth 
of what it was, and syphilis to one-third. 
Over 95 per cent of the entire population 
gets free medicine and hospitalization 
through social insurance. Even depend- 
ents who do not work are insured. This 
is far better than before the war. 

I visited with one of the trade union 
leaders in Saxony, Mr. Thal. They have 
one and a half million members divided 
into eighteen trade unions. They have 
one newspaper for all of the Russian 
Zone, known as the “Tribune.” Ninety 
thousand copies are all that the scarcity 
of paper permits. No one is unemployed; 
rather there is a shortage of labor. In 
relation to 1939, they are turning out 62.5 
per cent of production. The British and 
American Zones owe them 30,000,000 
marks’ worth of products for materials 
exported. Most of their steel and iron 
comes from Czechoslovakia. Their chief 
difficulty is to get adequate food, and 
the popular political issue is for a united 
Germany. All of the workers in- all of 
the zones demand a united trade union 
congress but so far this has been blocked 
by the Americans. In the Russian Zone 
all trade union leaders are freely elected. 
“In the American and French Zones, the 
trade union leaders are not elected as a 
tule, and in the British Zone only part 
are elected,” added Mr. Thal. At trade 
union elections in the Soviet Zone, they 
have a galaxy of candidates for gffice. 
Parties do not play a very great role. Men 
are elected on the basis of their popu- 
larity. In every factory each worker has 
the right to nominate. Sometimes 90 
candidates are nominated. 

I next talked with Diackman, first 
assistant to the president of the LDP 
party. When I asked him what was the 
main platform of the party, he said, 
“Justice, freedom of the person, freedom 
of speech and religion, equal rights in 
industry, freedom of elections to all.” 
His party works in a single bloc with 
the three other leading parties. He be- 
lieves that their party gets more support 
from the middle class, and has only 





SOVIET ADMINISTRATION OF EAST GERMANY 


The party has the privilege of speaking 


on the radio during elections. 

On my way back I visited the town 
of Luppa and talked with a teacher in 
the public school who belonged to the 
CDU party. He claimed that everyone 
in the town had freedom, and he never 
heard of anyone being arrested. 

In Leipzig, I visited a factory manu- 
facturing agricultural implements. They 
were forced to get almost all of their 
iron and steel from the Soviet Union 
because of the difficulty of getting any 
exchange from western Germany, but 
they are only getting about half the 
amount they need. Pay ranges from 95 
pfennigs to 2 marks an hour. They work 
a 48-hour week. Everyone is covered by 
social insurance, paid half by the worker 
and half by the company. Three men are 
allowed to give full time to represent the 
workers. Every day the workers get a 
meal at the cost of 40 pfennigs. Wages 





are determined both by the director of 
the factory and the trade unions. A 
minimum wage is set by law, increased 
50 per cent for overtime. The factory 
has a kindergarten for mothers who 
work. 

At Leipzig University, I talked with 
the rector, Dr. Gadamar. He told me that 
all students get scholarships according 
to their need, and that the selection is 
scrupulously fair. The students get twenty 
times as much aid as they did under the 
Nazis. Books are scarce, although they 
have some two million. In the University, 
the rector is named by the professors. 
The salaries are the same as before. The 
students get one free meal a day. The stu- 
dents interest themselves in politics, and 
most of them belong to the CDU or 
LDP, although students from the work- 
ing class go into the SED. At present, 
in contrast to 7,000 students prior to the 
war, they have 3,000. Dr. Gadamar de- 
clared: “The organization of education 
in the Soviet Zone is far better than in 
the West. No schools were requisitioned 
as in the American Zone.” The Nazi 
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teachers have all been dismissed, which 
means many more new teachers who 
have not had adequate experience. They 
have a student council which was not 
allowed under Hitler. 

At the Russian Orthodox Church in 
Leipzig, I found :nuch to my surprise 
that the Russian military was giving 
them money to help restore the church 
as a historical monument. 

In Halle, the Baptist pastor told me 
they had complete freedom in the church 
and had no trouble whatever with the 
Russians. The chief difficulty was to get 
enough food. 

The Catholic priest in Halle, Father 
Morsbach, also said they had complete 
freedom of religion, even to the extent 
of religious instruction in the schools 
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twice a week. He also agreed they had 
complete freedom in the political parties. 

In the small town of Kyhna, of 894 
inhabitants, nearly one-half were refugees 
from Czechoslovakia and Silesia. As a 
result they had to house three children to 
a room. They have divided up the land, 
“giving about twelve acres to each family. 


The pastor of the Lucheran Church 
recently died but the church is still 
served by a pastor from another village. 
There is no resident doctor in town 
but one comes on call from a nearby 
city. The town has a school, a kinder- 
garten and a good library. They also have 
organized athletics, choirs, chess and 
every other week a dance. Once a month 
they have moving pictures. There are a 
total of six tractors in the town, but not 
a single automobile. They get all the 
coal they need but have no butter or milk 
except for children. All the people pur- 
chase their supplies from the cooperative 
store which returns an average of 50 
marks a year to patrons. Of course, the 
cooperative store was closed under Hitler. 

These are just a few representative 
samplings of conditions I found in the 
Russian Zone in Germany. It can thus 
be seen that religious worship is free 
and flourishing, the trade unions, the 
cooperatives, and the schools are stronger 





than in the American Zone, and land 
reform is a reality. 

Considering the fact that Russia herself 
was devastated by the Germans, what 
she has done in helping reconstruct Ger. 
many is all the more significant. The 
attempt to divide Germany in two is, as 
Walter Lippmann has said, an impossible 
solution. The Russian proposal for a 
“quick conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany,” “an end to the occupation 
regime” and “a provisional democratic 
peace-loving Government for the whole 
of Germany” seems the only sound 
course. 

The supreme challenge of our time is 
whether we can build a world of peace. 
Besides this major problem, all others 
fade into insignificance. Nothing that | 
saw in the Russian Zone led me to think 
that we could not build enduring peace. 
I believe we have only to act on the 
basis of peace and friendship towards 
Russia to resolve our fears. Let us give 
her a loan and expand our trade both 
with East and West. Let us really begin 
to live as citizens of one world. If each 
one of us would begin. by reading the 
book by Schaffer, perhaps we would 
overcome some of the foolish prejudice, 
propaganda and hysterical fear which at 
present tends to warp our thinking. 


AIR-CONDITIONING FOR WORKERS FIRST 


(Continued from page 19) 


The forge shop of the Stalin Auto 
Plant in Moscow is equipped with a 
machine which furnishes three million 
cubic meters of cool air hourly. Besides 
there are individual outlets over every 


work bench which work like showers—’ 


downward and fanwise. Thus the fresh 
air is made to avoid the area where it 
might become heated or polluted. 

Some plants, such as the Kirov works 
in Leningrad and the Sickle and Ham- 
mer in Moscow now have facilities that 
would seem unusual to a metal worker 
in any country. In the shops where hot 
metal is rolled there are special rooms 
or pavilions where the workers rest 
every other hour (according to Soviet 
labor laws, men of this profession work 
one hour and rest the next, thus actually 
working only four hours per eight- 
hour shift.) The workers cali these 
pavilions “oases.” Here they recline on 
couches, read books and magazines, or 
simply relax in casual conversation. They 
enjoy the climate of a shady grove after 
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_ fast becoming an archaism here. 


the torrid atmosphere of the rolling mill. 

Water is also being made to play its 
part in creating artificial climates in 
plants. Water screens are being installed 
around furnaces. There are plants where 
steel workers watch their furnaces 
through curtains of water. 

The Bolshevik Candy and Pastry 
Factory has water screens in some of its 
hot shops. 

Artificial dew is being introduced in 
some boiler rooms by means of air- 
water showers. 

The prescription for temperature, 
moisture and air circulation is prescribed 
in each case by scientific research insti- 
tutes which constantly watch the instal- 
lations. 

Alexander Trukhanov, Chairman of 
the Council on Labor Protection of the 
Central Council of Trade Unions, claims 
that Soviet engineers are now in a posi- 
tion to vary the elements of artificial 
climate practically at will. 


These are just a few examples of what 
is being done in the field of air con- 
ditioning. Admittedly nobody is satisfied 
with what has been already done, but, 
again, nobody ever is in this country 
which is happy only when _ things 
are improving. “Good enough,” of 
“nichevo,” is a colloquialism which is 
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Have YOU seen 
a Soviet Film 
lately ? 


Now more than ever 
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are vital to a better understand- 
ing of Russian life and culture 
today. 


Current Features 


VILLAGE TEACHER 


Vera Maretskaya, star of “No 
Greater Love," in a moving 
drama of a woman's courage. 
Directed by Mark Donskoy, di- 
rector of "The Rainbow." 


SPRING 


A magnificent musical film spec- 
tacle featuring Russia's greatest 
stars, Nikolai Cherkassov and 
Lubov Orlova. 


RUSSIAN BALLERINA 


Backstage story of the Russian 
ballet with beautiful dancing and 
music. Featuring Galina Ulanova. 


Coming 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE 
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beautifully photographed in So- 
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Met in Moscow.” 
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First publication in America of the 


20,000,000 
peop ice tn Huastanocenred Germany | FULFILLING 


This timely English book is the first eye- 
witness account of what is happening in 
the Russian zone of Germany where the at- 
tention of the world is now centered. Mr. 


Schaffer describes how Soviet administra-° 


tors are applying the principles of de- 
nazification and democratization agreed 
on at Yalta and Potsdam; how, with Soviet 
help, anti-fascist Germans have smashed 
the power of the Junkers by breaking 
up their estates and distributing the 
land to farmers, thereby increasing ag- 
ricultural production; how they have 
smashed the power of carteleers by na- 
tionalizing or municipalizing their factories 
and freezing their bank balances; and how 
they are making the German future safer 


RUSSIAN ZONE 


OF GERMANY 
by Gordon Schaffer 





for democracy by recasting the educa- AN AIM 


tional system and staffing it with anti- 
may EPs, This important book could 
ta . _ find no American publisher ex- 
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